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for TYPING TESTS 
IM KR for SHORTHAND TESTS 


GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


“<> 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 
310 Huguenot St. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


646 South Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
1300 Howard St. 

San Francisco 3, California 
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Each of the nine cover pictures of THE 
BALANCE SHEET during this school 
year shows business teachers in action in 
modern classrooms. The nine photo- 
graphs on a recruitment poster are avail- 
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for business and economics teachers. Its 
purpose is to provide an open forum for 
the constructive discussion of problems of 
interest to the classroom teacher and to 
the profession as a whole. In view of the 
nature of the magazine, the South- 
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viewpoints expressed in the articles pub- 
lished. 
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| / APPLIED 
4 BUSINESS LAW 





7th Edition — By Fisk and Snapp 


Everything is done in APPLIED BUSINESS LAW to make the 
course a truly interesting learning experience. From the in- 
troduction, outlining the legal problems of the Fawcett family, 
through the entire book, each discussion is presented in a 
nontechnical, but legally accurate, manner. The basic prin- 
ciples of law are emphasized and applied to personal, social, 
and consumer problems. 





Each lesson in APPLIED BUSINESS LAW is carefully planned 
and outlined for easy and meaningful learning. Introductory 


teaser questions, illustrative case examples, boxed summaries 


PLUS THESE MATERIALS cartoon-type illustrations, lesson summaries, and actual ad- 


judicated case problems are a few devices used in APPLIED 

*Workbook BUSINESS LAW to stimulate and hold the student's interest 

*Achievement Tests Footnotes and summary tables are used to give exceptions to 

Teachers’ Manual generalizations for greater accuracy where laws differ ir. the 
(free to teachers) various states. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dalla 
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Realistic Business Education 


Management is realistic about the limitations of the beginning business 
worker. Business teachers are not expected to turn out eighteen-year-olds with 
the judgment and know-how of the twenty-five-year-olds. Business employers 
realize that our product is young, for the most part inexperienced, and in need 
of close supervision, orientation, and additional training. They are constantly 
trying to cull, through performance tests, interviews, and multiple evaluations, 
the individuals who will grow and develop into valuable assets to the business. 
Most of all, the employer is interested in the applicant's future potentialities 
in the company. 

In the teaching of business students, much emphasis is placed on the 
development of skills, and naturally so, since a minimum skill in typewriting, 
bookkeeping, business arithmetic, filing, machines, or shorthand is essential 
before the graduate can obtain an initial office position. So much attention is 
given to the development of skills that too often other basic elements of a suc- 
cessful business future are somewhat relegated to the background. 

Most office workers find themselves faced with the problem of people. They 
do not work alone. They meet and talk to and help, or are helped by, many 
other men and women in the course of each day. Merely getting along with a 
direct superior is a full-time task. Besides this supervisor, an office worker does 
business with co-workers, customers, suppliers, executives, and often many 
other individuals during the course of a normal working day. 

Getting along with people is basic to getting along with his job. Also, basic 
to getting along with his job, and equally as essential as the skills to do the 
routine tasks in a business office, are the attitudes which an employee develops 
toward his job. What he feels about where he works, what he does, his super- 
visor, his co-workers, his wages, hours, vacations, and benefits will affect his 
production, and therefore, his future, his salary, and the experiences he accepts 
or rejects in the course of his work. 

Many undesirable employee attitudes have a two-pronged effect in that they 
damage both employee and employer. Some of these attitude liabilities — 
indifference, irresponsibility, disloyalty, laziness, and non-cooperation — can 
be a source of constant sniping at office discipline affecting the production and 
peace of any office and causing unhappiness and discontent in an employee. 

A business teacher can be a tremendous influence for developing good atti- 
tudes because of the respect he commands from the students he meets daily. 
By developing high principles, indicating high ideals, and becoming vocal on the 
subject of desirable attitudes in every class, a business teacher can do much to 
give him a common-sense, realistic business outlook of his role in our “‘profit 
motive’’ society and the importance of the right attitudes on his job and him- 


Leslie J. Whale, president of National Business 
Teachers Association; supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Selection of a Type 
writing Textbook 


by LE ROY G. STANG, FOREST LAKE HIGH : CH¢ 
FOREST LAKE, MIN (Esoy 


A very difficult task which most teachers must per- 
form at some time is to evaluate and select textbooks. 
Mr. Stang has developed a scoring sheet to be used 
in evaluating typewriting textbooks. A similar scale 
may be devised to evaluate textbooks in other areas. 








Since the textbook is one of the most im- ANALYSIS OF COVERAGE. Under each: hea 
portant tools of instruction, its selection is ing, a number of questions were included 
among the greatest responsibilities of any ascertain how well the textbook under ca 
teacher. sideration met the general and _ speci 
The choice of a typewriting textbook, for criteria established. The numbers followin 
example, is particularily important as it each question on the score sheet indica 
contains most of the necessary drills for the the criteria involved. An analysis of t 
day-by-day practice which develops the skill questions on the check list indicated t 
of the typist. Therefore, the goal of the following frequency coverage of criteria: 
typewriting teacher should be to choose a G 1 Criteri F 
textbook which will provide well-organized onenes “Eee oe 
units of instruction capable of producing the . Appearance of the Textbook 1 
most effective results. . Name of the Textbook 
USE OF A SCORE SHEET IN SELECTION. Since . Author 
the general and specific criteria to be con- . Date of Publication 
sidered in the selection of a textbook are . Nature of the Content 
numerous, it was concluded that a score . Language Used 
sheet might be an efficient and objective de- . Teaching Procedures Fol- 
vice for preliminary evaluation. lowed 
A typewriting textbook rating scale was . Kinds and Number of Ques- 
developed under five main headings: (a) con- tions 
tent, (b) method, (c) instructional aids, . Textbook Illustrations 
(d) illustrations, and (e) technical aspects. . Workbooks 
The total possible points on the score sheet . Printed Tests 
amounted to 250, allocated as follows: . Teachers’ Manual 
Content — 115 points . Quality of Paper and Binding 
Method — 40 points . Schools That Use the Text 
Instructional Aids — 30 points . Price 
Illustrations — 30 points 
Technical Aspects — 35 points 


— 
o 
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Special Criteria Fre quem 


. Daily Typewriting Lesson Plan 
Direct Dictation Material 
Timed Writing Material 
Remedial or Corrective Drills 
Illustrations 

Teachers’ Manual 

Sequence of Lessons 
Distribution of Subject Matter 
Vocabulary 

Achievement Tests 


A rating scale ranging from 5 to 0 points 
was devised to guide the appraiser’s response 
to each question: 

5 points — Excellent 
4 points — Very Good 
8 points — Good 

2 points — Fair 

1 point — Poor 

0 points — Very Poor 
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11. § ill Building Devices teachers and administrators interested in 
9, C rrelation with Other Sub- choosing a suitable text. 
jc ts 2 The score sheet devised by this writer 
allenge to Students 4 could be adapted so that teachers in other 
pewriting Workbook 2 subjects might make more objective selec- 
MMENDATIONS. There is a need for an tions of their textbooks. _ 
» ve screening device to eliminate the A sample of this check list follows: 


textbooks in the preliminary stagesof Nameof Author ____ Name of Text 
‘ection process. 


‘the initial screening a classroom trial Stock Number_______ Edition 
then prove valuable to typewriting Name of Publishing Company 





I. CONTENT 





ow well is the daily lesson plan adapted to all levels of learn- 
ng? (G-5-7, S-1) 





2. How well are the steps of typewriting instruction divided into 
essons to prevent crowding of ideas? (G-5-7, S-1-7) 





3. How completely is each step developed? (G-7, S-1-7) 








. How well is the preparatory or ““warming up” exercise adapted 
to the daily lesson plan? (G-5-7, S-1-7-11) 





5. How readily can the teacher’s demonstration be made a part 
of the daily lesson plan? (G-5-7, S-1) 





. How much provision is made for practice on the skill that has 
been demonstrated? (G-5-7, S-11) 








7. How much provision is made for individual student analysis 
in the daily lesson plan? (G-5, S-1-4-11) 








. How much continuity is provided from one lesson to the next? 
(G-5-7, S-1-7) 





. How much provision is made for the continuous integration 
of skill learning? (G-7, S-1-11) 





. How clearly are the typewriting directions stated? (G-6, S-9). 





. How much motivation do the typewriting drills and problems 
ontain? (G-5, S-2-11) 
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. How well do the supplementary materials allow for course 
irichment? (G-7-10, S-4-14) 





. How well does the content motivate student interest? (S-13). 
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4. H. v much provision is made in the content for the develop- 
ent of superior work habits? (S-4-11) 





- H + much provision is made in the content for the develop- 


ent of production consciousness? (G-11, S-3-10) 





- H« » adequate are the individual remedial exercises? (G-5-7, 
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. How suitable is the copy for direct dictation by the instructor? 











. How satisfactory is the available information on common 
materials and supplies? (G-5)....................00005 





. How adequate is the information regarding the operative parts 
of the machine? (G-5-9, S-5) 





. How adequate is the information regarding care of the ma- 
chine? (G-5-9, S-5) 





. How good a foundation does this text provide for succeeding 
class subjects (advanced typewriting, stenography)? (G-5, 





. How well adapted is the content to personal typewriting ob- 
jectives? (G-5) 








. How adequate is the occupational information in the text? 














Il. METHOD 





. How well do the methods conform to modern educational 
theories of typewriting instruction? (G-5-7-12, S-6) 





. How effective are the skill-building devices used? (G-5-7, 
. How stimulating, interesting, and useful are the suggested 
activides? (G-5-8) 


. How adaptable are these suggested activities for varying levels 
of ability? (G-5-7-8, S-13) 


. How well are the typing lessons correlated with other subject 


fields? (G-5, S-12) 





. How much provision is made for the development of pupils’ 
ideas? (G-5-8, S-13) 


How well balanced is the amount of emphasis given to the 
various aspects of subject matter within the text? (G-5-7, 


. How much provision is made for vocational application? 
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III. INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 





. How suitable are the achievement tests which accompany 
each text? (G-11, S-10) 





. How satisfactory is the instructor’s typing manual accompany- 
ing the textbook? (G-12, S-6) 
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_ Bow satisfactory is the workbook accompanying the textbook? 
‘G-10, S-14) 


_ How well arranged are the index and the table of contents? 


;, H »w does the vocabulary level meet the needs of your particu- 
ar students? (G-6-8, S-9).... 


. How adequate is the provision for timed writing material? 


IV. ILLUSTRATIONS 


. How satisfactory is the arrangement of the illustrations in 
relation to the material which accompanies them? (G-9, S-5) 


. How adequate is the number of illustrations used to portray 
finger and arm movements? (G-9, S-5-11) 


. How informative are the captions which accompany the illus- 
trations? (G-6-9, S-5-9) 


. How well illustrated are the suggested finger gymnastics? 
(G-5-9, S-5-11) 


5. How well are the operative parts of the leading makes of type- 
writers illustrated? (G-5-9, S-5) 


. How well are the different makes and models of electric type- 
writers illustrated? (G-5-9, S-5) 


V. TECHNICAL ASPECTS 


. How appealing is the general appearance of the text to the 
students? (G-1) 


2. How well does the title of the text indicate the material con- 


tained? (G-2) 


. How well qualified is the author in the field of typewriting in- 
ruction? (G-3) 


4. How recent is the publication date of the text? (G-4) 


. How satisfactory are the quality of paper, size of type, and 
curability of binding? (G-13) 


. Hew widespread is the professional acceptance of the type- 
vriting text? (G-14) 


. How reasonable is the price of the text being considered? 
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Assigning Homework in Bookkeepin 


“4 


by I. DAVID SATLOW, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING AN) [4 
THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, NEW Yop 


Dr. Satlow provides us with criteria and practices for assign- 
ing homework in bookkeeping — he offers a check list for 
teachers to appraise their own homework assignments. 


The effective learning of bookkeeping calls 
for a combinaxion of theory and practice, for 
one without the other is meaningless. Theory 
teaches the why: practice teaches the how. 
Knowing why something is done without 
being able to do it with dispatch deprives one 
of the vocational competencies needed for 
success on the job. Possessing the technical 
skills without knowing the reasons for the 
various entries and the relationship that any 
one entry bears to the total recordative 
scheme of the firm reduces the person to a 
mere automaton. 

The meaningful learning of bookkeeping 
also calls for an economic understanding, 
one that transcends the mere mechanics of 
entry work and the theory behind it. The 
student whose knowledge is confined to 
entry work and the theory behind it fails to 
possess the larger understanding that grasps 
relationships. A business transaction calls 
for an entry—true enough, but the trans- 
action itself is the result of certain business 
practices and procedures. To understand 
these practices and procedures is to appre- 
ciate the forces that are operative in the 
everyday business world and the inter- 
relationships that exist. A business practice 
or procedure gives rise to a transaction in 
which business papers or documents are 
used. These papers and documents are the 
basis for entry work, which in turn becomes 
the source for the various reports issued by 
the business firm. The records serve as the 
basis for further business papers and docu- 
ments, which continue in chain-reaction 
fashion to manifest their effects on the daily 
work of the bookkeeper. 

Under ideal conditions, all learning would 
be accomplished in the classroom, with no 
need for devoting time to assignments 
beyond school hours. However, when class 
meetings are confined to forty minutes or so 
daily, recourse to homework assignments 
becomes necessary. 

Viewed in this light, the homework assign- 
ment becomes an important factor in the 
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instructional program in bookkeepin:. | 
cannot be taken lightly by the teacher Wh 
wishes that it be taken seriously ly ki 
students. With this thought in min: ,, fiv 
criteria bearing on the assignment in book 
keeping are stated briefly and are fo lowe 
by a listing of thirty classroom prictic 
that stem from these criteria 


CRITERIA 


(a) Philosophical Basis—The assigame 


should serve a worth-while purm 
other than that of keeping pupils buy 
(b) Preparation and Planning—The assig 
ment should give evidence of advam 
planning on the teacher’s part. 
(c) Nature of Assignment—It should be 


organized as to stimulate significa 
activity and meaningful experience 
the part of the pupils. 

(d) Mechanical Routines—The giving of th 
assignment should be disposed of expel 
tiously. 

(e) Class Time and Attention—A reaso 
able amount of class time and eff 
should be set aside to meet the needs‘ 
the new assignment. 

















PRACTICES 


(a) Philosophical Basis 

1. ‘The assignment is integrated wi 
the instructional program. 

2. It follows principles of men 
hygiene by encouraging st.de 
rather than discouraging them, 
giving them a feeling of :uct 
rather than one of defeat. 

. It assures continuity of learr ing! 
providing additional pract:ce | 
new skills developed in class 

(b) Preparation and Planning 


4. Questions and problens! 
adapted to the level of abili y 
achievement of the group. 
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. The exact phrasing of the home- 
work assignment is written into 
the lesson plan. 

6. Pitfalls in the assignment are an- 
ticipated and indicated in the les- 
son plan. 

7. The lesson plan indicates the ap- 
propriate point in the progress of 
the lesson at which the new assign- 
ment is to be motivated and clari- 
fied. 

8. Materials that will be required in 
connection with the assignment are 
determined in advance by the 
teacher and are taken to class 
before the lesson. 

9. The assignment is occasionally 

planned by the students—or given 

at their request. 


c) Nature of the Assignment 





i0. It is based upon coverage of a 

topic rather than on pages. 

11. Instructions are definite—students 
know exactly what is expected of 
them. 

12. It consists of a judicious blending 
of reading matter and problem 
solving. 

13. It includes questions to guide stu- 
dents in their study or refers pupils 
to a model solution as a guide in 
their work. 

14. It is characterized by a gradation 

of difficulties. 

. It offers a challenge by means of 
several thought-provoking ques- 
tions. 

16. It makes provision for individual 

differences within the class. 

It possesses enough variety to 

maintain student interest. 

18. It is of proper length and difficulty. 

(9. It lends itself to ease in checking. 
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d) Mechanical Routines 





0. It appears on the board at the 
beginning of the period. 

‘1. A special section of the board is 
reserved for the assignment. 

“2. It is written on the board by a 
student. 

. It is copied into the assignment 
books ais soon as the students enter 
the room. 

1. The copying of the assignment is 
done in ink. 

\. It is read aloud from one student’s 

assignment book for all to verify. 





26. Recourse to duplicated material 
eliminates the need for elaborate 
dictation or extensive writing on 


the board. 


(e) Class Time and Attention 





27. Very little class time is required to 
copy the assignment. 

The assignment is motivated and 
previewed briefly. 

At an appropriate point in the 
lesson development, difficulties to 
be encountered in the homework 
are clarified. 

Time is allowed occasionally for 
getting started on the assignment. 
(Caution is exercised here!) 

Not all of the foregoing would apply to 
every lesson. Some, however, do apply to 
every lesson. All are listed as a guide to the 
new teacher and as a refresher check-list to 
the experienced teacher. 

Inspection of a check-list such as the fore- 
going should not cause one to become so 
addicted to routine as to overlook the pos- 
sibilities of a creative approach to the home- 
work assignment. One cannot take up much 
space claborating on this thought except to 
suggest that once in a long while the an- 
nouncement, “I cannot.trust you with an 
assignment tonight because you are not 
ready for it” will get the students to under- 
stand that the teacher has a special regard 
for home assignments. The first time they 
hear a remark of this kind they will request 
half-jestingly and half-seriously not to be 
trusted often, but sober reflection on their 
part will evoke a salutary attitude toward 
homework. : 

In time, the teacher may even find the 
students asking for an assignment that 
would give them practice on a specific skill 
in which they find themselves weak. It’s all 
a matter of approach. 


28. 


29. 


30. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 
by Nina K. Richardson 


TYPE WITH ONE HAND is the first regular text- 
book designed to teach a student with only one hand 
how to master the keyboard. After he has mastered the 
keyboard with this book, he may then proceed to de- 
velop his skill with any other regular typing textbook. 
The book contains 32 pages with a series of lessons for 
a student with only the right hand and a parallel series 
of lessons for a student with only the left hand. 


List price, 52 cents 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 




















































Vitamins for Shorthand Teachers 


by ELSIE LEFFINGWELL, MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLI EcE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLY NIA 


If you have not been getting the results you expected from 

your shorthand students, you will be interested in reading 

this storehouse of suggestions for increasing learning and 
production. 


It is about the time of year when doctors are 
handing out vitamins! I am hoping that 
some of the ideas presented here may act as 
vitamins — stimulate you to think about 
your task as a shorthand teacher, build up 
your resistance to mediocre achievement 
from yourself or your students, and provide 
the encouragement that all of us need if we 
are to do our best work. 

Good shorthand teaching, I believe, is 
based upon four essentials: (1) The establish- 
ment of definite goals which are known both 
to the teacher and her students, (2) an organized 
plan by the teacher to achieve these goals, 
(3) variety in classroom procedure, and (4) rap- 
port between the teacher and her students. 

Why is it essential that we establish 
definite goals in shorthand? Definite goals 
aid both the students and their teacher. The 
achieving of definite goals gives the student 
confidence in himself, a sense of satisfaction, 
and does much to make shorthand exciting! 
Sometimes it is the teacher who limits the 
progress of the group simply because the 
class meanders along with no clearly defined 
plan and no definite goals in mind. I believe 
that both teacher and students will do better 
work if there are definite goals to meet. 

Shorthand goals should be known both to 
the teacher and to her students. Goals in 
shorthand can be used in much the same 
way that a timetable is used on a railroad 
trip. Have you traveled much alone? 
I wonder if you have noticed how much 
shorter the trip seems when you have a time- 
table? Then you can see that you are 
arriving at each stop on time. You become 
confident of the time of your arrival and 
relax. Even if you are a little late in arriving 
at one stop, you can reasonably expect to 
make up the time before you get to your 
destination. You feel better because you can 
check and see that you are making satis- 
factory progress. In the trip toward satis- 
factory shorthand speed too often such a 
timetable, if it exists at all, is known only to 
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the engineer, the teacher. The teacher k: ows 
that the class is arriving at the proper 
destination each month—but what , 
dreary, long, anxious trip for the students, 
Let’s make sure that our students know the 
goals toward which they are working. 

Let us agree then that we should establish 
definite goals in shorthand which are know 
by the students as well as the teacher. Ou 
next step is to decide what goals should be 
set and how to go about achieving them. 
I~ It will be easier to decide what our goal 
should be if we define more closely our task 
as a shorthand teacher. Each semester that 
we teach shorthand we must plan to do at 
least four things: (1) to increase the readin 
rate of the students, (2) to learn or review th 
brief forms, (3) to make sure that the students 
can write legible shorthand — shorthand which 
they can read quickly, and (4) to increase the 
rate at which the students can take dictation, 
It follows, therefore, that the goals which 
we set should take cognizance of these four 
factors. 

Our first goal is to increase the reading 
rate of the students. Usually students wil 
read their shorthand as fast as the teacher 
demands and no faster. It is up to you te 
set the goals. The first semester I ask my 
students to read at 125 w.p.m., the seconé 
semester, at 150, and the third semester, 
at 175. I achieve this goal in two steps. The 
first step is the ability to read shorthand 
from the text at the desired rate. I tell my 
students that if there is any word in thei 
assignment which they cannot read, they 
are to circle that word, and I will give it to 
them at the beginning of; the class period. 
Otherwise, I expect them to be able to real 
their shorthand rapidly. ‘I time them and 
record their rates. As soon as their achieve 
ment is satisfactory, I move to the seconl 
step in achieving this goal —- the ability 10 
read their own shorthand notes at the desired 
rate. To make the goal meaningful to tle 
students I try to emphasize office re:ui 
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ments. I tell students, “You will have to 
reac your notes. Let us see how rapidly you 
can cad your own shorthand.” Again I time 
the’ reading rate. Thus I make sure that 
whe my students start to transcribe, they 
are ble to read their shorthand notes easily. 
ow for the second goal — to make sure 
thai the students know the brief forms. 
Ren ember that these words are brief forms 
sim; \y because they appear so many times 
in a: tual dictation. Therefore, one way to 
help students prepare for office dictation is 
to n ake sure that they can read and write 
the | rief forms instantly. 

A: ain you need definite objectives. Set 
as your first goal the ability to read the brief 
form chart accurately. Most of the textbooks 
have a brief form chart in the appendix. Be 
sure that each student knows the correct 
English word or words for every shorthand 
outline — that they know that gay »v is 
govern and not government, for example. This 
is the first step. The second goal is to read 
the brief form chart quickly. I ask my stu- 
dents to read the brief forms between 80 
and 100 w.p.m. 

As soon as the class achieves this goal, 
I move to the third step: the ability to write 
and transcribe the brief forms accurately 
when they are dictated. During the second 
semester I ask the students to write all the 
brief forms at 60 and for one-minute drills 
at 80 w.p.m. At first I dictate only one 
minute from the brief forms, then two 
minutes. You can dictate all of the brief 
forms at 60 in a little over three minutes. 
Do not be in a hurry to test. Remember that 
you must teach first. If you test too soon, 
you will have to retest — and this doubles 
our work and discourages the students. 

efore you grade at all, I would follow this 
procedure. First let the students transcribe 
heir shorthand outlines for each of the three 
one-minute periods. Let them mark their 
pwn papers and find out for themselves that 

hey must be careful to get the right pro- 
portions on such outlines as you and this, 
xample. Then put your grading scale 
a!i the brief forms on the board. This 
pradi:ig scale should be stiff — you want 

ASTERY OF THE BRIEF FORMS. 

‘ dictate all the brief forms and let the 
ts grade their papers by this scale. 

y after all this teaching and student 
‘yg give a brief-form test and record it. 
ually give this test in the second semes- 
sud then review the brief forms each 
s.er. Each of the charts in the textbooks 
rs the brief forms in a different se- 
1c, and this makes the work more helpful. 


Your third goal is to make sure that the 
students write legible shorthand — short- 
hand which they can read quickly. You and 
I know that students become wonderfully 
adept at watching TV, eating potato chips, 
petting the cat, and copying the little 
curlicues in the shorthand book all at the 
same time. Students make their pen wiggle 
and copy shorthand outlines without even 
bothering to decipher them. But if your 
students know that any day they may be 
called on to read the notes they wrote for 
nightwork, they are more apt to concentrate 
on what they are doing, for then they know 
that in school, just as in business, it will 
pay to write legible notes. 

Our fourth goal is to constantly teach 
correct shorthand forms. I emphasize the 
writing of correct shorthand in six ways. 
(1) By using the blackboard. The black- 
board is important not only in a beginning 
class of shorthand but in every shorthand 
class. One reason students cannot write 
shorthand rapidly is that they cannot think 
of the correct outline for a given word. Since 
it is difficulty in visualizing the outline which 
is blocking progress, the more times a student 
sees the correct outline on the board the 
quicker will be his response. If a student 
asks for the word expose, for example, I also 
put on the board repose, compose, propose, 
proposal, composure and as many words of 
the same family as the class and I can name. 
(2) By using a preview. I preview the new 
material during the first and second semes- 
ters. I believe that you can get into more 
trouble by discontinuing the preview too 
soon than by continuing its use too long. 
(3) By reviewing outlines which from 
experience I know will be causing trou- 
ble. Almost every period at the beginning of 
the second semester of shorthand I put these 
outlines on the board: zt has been, has been, to 
see, to say. (4) I go over the shorthand les- 
son which I am to teach and write in 
the teachers’ manual the words which 
I found difficult. Perhaps at the begin- 
ning of the period I dictate those words and 
say, “I found that the shorthand outline for 
these words did not come to my mind im- 
mediately. See if you can write them.” Stu- 
dents like to feel that you are working on 
your shorthand too. I ask the students to 
write these outlines as many times as pos- 
sible before the next word is dictated. 
Occasionally at the beginning of the period 
I ask the students which outlines they found 
difficult in their nightwork. I try to get the 
students to do their assignment intelli- 
gently —to think about the day’s work. 
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(5) When dictating, I keep alert 
for incorrect outlines or for outlines on 
which the students hesitate. (6) When 
a student is reading back a particular 
letter from dictation I look at that stu- 
dent’s notes. Ihave each student trained 
so that he will point out the place in his 
notes, and I can quickly follow along. This 
procedure shows me many small errors that 
I would not otherwise notice. For example, 
one of my students was starting to write 
“th e” for the. Because I check shorthand 
outlines constantly, I don’t have to mark a 
student’s notes to know what he is doing. 
I find that out in class each day. 

Our fifth and primary goal is to raise the 
rate at which the students can take dicta- 
tion. You can help the students increase the 
rate at which they take dictation by: 
1 — setting up short-term goals which are 
known to the students, 2 — making provision 
for individual differences on test days as well 
as other days, 3 — by making sure that your 
grading system does not penalize the student 
who is trying for a new speed level, 4 — by 
making sure that your students get a great deal 
of dictation. 

We have all worked with typewriting, and 
we know that in order to make real progress, 
you have to forget errors for a time and push 
for speed. I believe that this same treatment 
is necessary in pushing for new shorthand 
rates. I divide my school term into three- 
week periods and set a goal for each three 
weeks. These goals start from where the 
students are and take them to where I 
want them to be at the end of the semester. 
I do not worry if my students do not know 
all that I wish they did at the beginning of 
the semester. I just start from where they 
are —not from where I feel they should 
be —and set goals for each three-week 
period, the final goal to be the rate at which 
they should take dictation at the end of the 
semester. At the beginning of each three- 
week period, I put the grading scale on the 
board. I say, “You will get an A if you can 
do this, a B for this, and a C for this.” These 
goals are a powerful incentive and make 
provision for individual differences. 

It is important that on test days as well 
as on other days that the dictation be given 
at more than one rate of speed. In many 
classrooms teachers dictate at various speeds 
for class work, but on test days they dictate 
at only one rate — that of the average stu- 
dent. The slow student becomes discouraged 
with a constant procession of failing grades, 
and the fast student has no incentive for 
improvement. Now if you dictate at three 
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speeds how does the student decide which 
take to transcribe? This will depend a great 
deal on how you grade. ‘ Let us say that you 
are a student in my class and that you can 
take 90 words a minute with a great de.l of 
accuracy. Today I dictate three five-mi wte 
takes, one at 80, one at 90, and one at 100, 
My grading scale indicates that at this } oint 
in the semester a student will get a C ‘ora 
5-minute take successfully transcribed a_ 80: 
a B for 90; and an A for 100. 

Perhaps you have heard the story of a 
famous writer who went to speak to a ‘lass 
in journalism at a well-known university, 
He looked the class over, and then asked, 
“How many of you seriously want to make 
writing your career?”’ Everyone in the class 
held up his hand. “Then,” said the auihor, 
“‘why aren’t you home writing?” If we ‘vant 
our shorthand students to achieve high ates 
of speed, we must give them a great deal of 
dictation. We have an Ediphone and a 
Audograph, and I have dictated several 
discs, beginning at 60 words a minute. My 
students use these discs to give them extra 
practice. You know also that there ar 
phonograph records available. Students are 
more willing to work when they know 
exactly what they are expected to do and 
when they are making satisfactory progress. 

Once our goals are set and we have made 
a definite plan by which we hope to reach 
these goals, we have gone a long way toward 
becoming a good shorthand teacher. 

The third essential of good shorthand 
teaching is to have variety in our classroom 
work. I try to start each period in a different 
way. When my students come to class they 
do not know whether they will be called on 
for brief forms, or to read from their home- 
work notes, or to write the difficult words in 
the lesson. I try to spend about 40 of the 
50 minutes in dictation, but I always try to 
make it dictation plus! Remember thats 
high school freshman could easily be trained 
to dictate at 60 or 80 or 100. We must do 
more than dictate if we are to justify ou 
role as a teacher of shorthand. 

We must emphasize correct spelling. We 
must use the marginal reminders skillfully 
without taking an undue amount of time 
Be sure that you do not talk too much i 
your shorthand classes. You will finc thal 
some of your students are experts at «skin 
you something about your grading sc ile @ 
a punctuation point, or about almost any 
thing to prevent the dictation from gett 
started. Unless it is some point from whic 
you are sure all the class will benefit, ask ti 
individual to stop a minute at the end of tht 
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period and get the class to reading or writing 
.and. 


must emphasize correct work habits. 

nd I both hate to say anything to the 

. ho is writing shorthand with one hand 

| olding up her head with the other. But 

ecessary to get both her hands on the 

;. one writing and the other moving up 

iper. I have found that simply in- 

i g the words, “Both hands, please,” 

attention to this faulty procedure 

‘iy. Part of our job is to insist on a 

ven and a notebook with a rubber band 

mark ug the place to take dictation. During 

he d pression we were reluctant to ask our 

students to purchase a fountain pen; but 

with current salary scales, I think a fountain 

should be a part of every shorthand 
student’s equipment. 

I believe that students gain a great deal 
both in interest and in skill by watching an 
expert wrile. Sometimes I have a few of my 
best students write and have the others 
watch for a few minutes. Once in a while 

have three or four of the seniors come into 
he second-semester class and take dictation. 
[he result is an increase of interest and a 
hew determination to succeed. 


We always ask our graduates to send us 


ome of the letters which they take while 
yorking. Then in our final course, we dictate 


hese letters. They help maintain interest 
nd make the day when the present class 
ill be on the job seem just around the 
orner. 


Our fourth goal is to establish rapport 

between teacher and students. You will 

eep student interest and build rapport 

between yourself and your students if you 

ultivate interest in individual students. 

; your students that you know the goals 

‘hich they are striving and are aware of 
uch progress they are making. 

n you were graduated from school you 

siderable skill in shorthand as well as 

yp'ng. When you type for your students 

»w how pleased they are. You learned 

art of typewriting methods that a good 

demonstrates at two rates: first at 

‘| at which the students are writing, 

« ond at a high rate of speed. Demon- 

at the students’ rate shows them 

sy it is to achieve that rate if they 

.€ curriage moving continuously, and 

speed demonstration acts as an in- 

for speed spurts. Now, you, es- 

you who have joined the teaching 

on recently, have good shorthand 

Some day use the tape recorder or the 
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phonograph records in class and put the 
dictation on the board in shorthand. Your 
students will enjoy seeing you write short- 
hand. They like to know that you can 
practice what you teach. 

One of the things we must learn to do if 
we are to keep rapport between ourselves 
and our students is to give criticism tact- 
fully. Often if we put our criticism into an 
office setting, we will find it much more 
palatable. For example, I walked into class 
one day and said to my girls, “Will you 
please take these letters to be transcribed.” 
Immediately one student raised her hand 
and said, rather belligerently, ““Aren’t we 
going to have a warm-up?” When I replied, 
““How many letters is your boss going to 
dictate as a warm-up?” she got the point. 
If you can put the situation into an office 
setting, it puts the right accent on discipline. 

And don’t forget the value of praise. After 
visiting one of our practice teachers this 
semester, I was talking to her critic teacher 
for a few minutes. Along came a student 
who had been in class and confided to the 
critic teacher, ““Miss McPeake complimented 
us today!” She was so thrilled with that 
word of encouragement. 

I believe that it is the EACH in TEACH 
that makes it such an important word. It’s 
each day’s work that is important. Each 
drill should have a definite purpose, each 
lesson a predetermined goal; each new idea, 
careful presentation; each demonstration, 
able execution; each test, relation to a 
particular objective. If each day’s work is 
well-planned and efficiently carried out, then 
each semester’s work, each year’s course will 
be both worth while and enjoyable. 

It’s each situation met pleasantly that 
wins the respect of your students. Each 
discipline problem must be handled care- 
fully; each problem situation met objectively 
and put into its proper office setting. 

Remember that teaching involves training 
for EACH student. Each person in your 
classroom is important. You have Johnny 
who is of the Quiz Kid variety and Jack who 
nearly resembles Mortimer Snerd. Each 
must learn something every day if he is to 
feel that the course is worth while. If we 
teach well, each student will grow not only 
in his knowledge of the subject field, but in 
poise, ability to get along with others, and 
self-confidence. 

I believe that you will be a good shorthand 
teacher if you set definite goals, developing 
a working plan for achieving them, add 
variety to your daily classes, and cultivate 
rapport between yourself and your students. 
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The National Pulse 
of Office Employment 


by ELMORE M. DAY, JR., PRINCETON HIGH ScCH00 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSpy 


A report of a Ford Foundation Fellowship granted Mr. Day to 


conduct a study of business. 


The report indicates the feel- 


ings of businessmen on the qualifications of the school, 

student, and employee. Recommendations have been made 

by the businessman and Mr. Day as to how we may improve 
our program. 


For the academic year 1953-54, I was 
granted a fellowship by the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion to conduct a nationwide study of busi- 
ness in an attempt to determine the prevailing 
standards and requirements of business for 
the beginning office worker who is essentially 
only a high school graduate. 

This particular fellowship program of the 
Ford Foundation is designed to permit high 
school teachers to be released from classroom 
duties for a year to pursue a project of their 
own choice which will liberally educate them 
so that these teachers may return to the 
classrooms of the country to enrich education 
in general as a result of their year’s expe- 
rience. 

One of the more attractive features of the 
fellowship is the fact that no report is re- 
quired by the Ford Foundation at the 
completion of the project and thus the re- 
cipient is permitted absolute freedom. 

After announcement of the fellowship 
awards, I therefore envisioned for myself a 
rather leisurely trip across the country to 
visit business offices. Soon, however, 
NOMA put a stop to all that. As the result 
of a rather innocent telephone call to a good 
NOMA member in Trenton, I found myself 
submerged in work. With the cooperation of 
the National Office of NOMA my little proj- 
ect took on gigantic proportions undreamed 
of at first. 

From September, 1953, until the end of 
November, I visited individual offices 
throughout New England, New York City, 
Trenton, and Princeton. In November I 
began a series of conferences which was com- 
pleted in Pittsburgh last May. On the first 
day of my arrival in a particular city there 
was a conference set up for me by the local 
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NOMA chapter with representatives 
business present. We had an agenda for th: 
conference and the individual members ha 
my questionnaire which was completed pri 


to my visit and was collected at the meeting, 


The next two or three days, depending upo 
my itinerary, were spent visiting offices an 
in some instances, schools. 

Statistically speaking, I traveled 23,0 
miles through 34 states, had 212 businessme 
present at my 24 conferences, and persona 
toured 77 offices and plants where I met a 
talked with another 1,000 businessmen a 
women. 


Some National Results of my Study. 


(a) I found that because of the limit 
supply of labor in the past, the majority¢ 
contacts with prospective employees we 
first made with the placement offices of th 
schools. Jn other instances, the applica 
wrote to the company to inquire about js 
possibilities or visited the office persona 
to seek employment. 


(b) The procedure followed in the majo 
ity of cases once the applicant was in t 
employment office was as follows: 


1. Completion of the application 
which time neatness and legibility are of t 
essence. 

2. Preliminary interview when prop 
dress, speech, and manners are observed. 

3. Administration of tests. 

4. Second interview — usually with 
supervisor. 

5. Personal records and_ charac 
references are checked with friends, Pp 
employers and schools. 

6. Notification of the dispens::tion 
the application. 
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There are certain variations of this pro- 
dure depending upon the individual com- 
any policy, but the procedure as outlined is 
bout what high school graduates may antic- 
ate. Nearly all employment managers 
pvesi. gate not only the applicant’s school 
rades, but also his school attendance, for 
hey elieve that his attendance and tardi- 
oss r-cord is an indication of what might be 
pecied on the job. And I might add, this 
pint ‘s oftentimes the determining factor 
dec'ding employability. 

(c) During the interview, employment 
anayers are looking for a conscientious 
orker who is willing to give a day’s work 
yr a day’s pay, who js courteous and polite, 
ho realizes that education is a never-ending 
ocess and therefore is willing to continue to 
arn to take direction, who is honest and 
mble, who has a pleasing personality and 
ts along well with other persons, who 
eates a good first impression, who can 
plete an application form legibly, who 
Is participated in some extracurricular 
Mtivity as evidence of leadership ability 
d social sensitivity, and who shows some 
reree of intelligence. After all this, he 


en looks for a typist or a clerk, or a book- 
meecper, or a stenographer. I would be more 
an remiss if J did not admit to you that I 


und other considerations taken into ac- 
unt during the job interview which are 
ldom publicly admitted or confessed as job 
quirements. A person’s color is a definite 
nsideration in states without effective 
PC laws as well as social standing in the 
mmunity, nationality, church afbliation, 
id home and family background. 
(d) Throughout the study I found that 
ost offices employ some sort of test to de- 
mmine an applicant’s abilities. The tests 
ost commonly used were: Otis Intelligence, 
onderlic, Cornell Word Form, Psychologi- 
| Corporation’s General Clerical, Min- 
sota lerical, Thurstone Mental Alertness, 
mA \erbal, Hay’s Test for Stenographic 
il, 13M typing, SRA typing, and indi- 
ual company typing, stenographic, and 
ellig-nee tests. 
-ver, nationally there is no agreement 
he extent of the testing program em- 
yed or the types of tests used. In some 
s, business depends entirely upon 
<illed interviewers and school records 
m inclined to believe that they are 
ives just as successful in getting the 
‘son in the right job as the office 
+h uses a lengthy testing program. 
though typing tests are the most 
; used, there is no standardization of 
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administration of scoring or even of inter- 
pretation of results. High school students 
should be prepared to take some sort of 
typing test — usually a five or ten minute 
timed writing. Practically no production 
tests for some jobs are given. 

(e) The most numerous beginning jobs 
offered were those of clerk typist and clerk 
stenographer. When asked what skills were 
required for these jobs, businessmen said 
that accuracy was by far the most important. 
In gencral, they wanted typists who could 
type 50-60 wpm and stenographers who 
could take shorthand at 80-100 wpm. To an 
increasing extent, electric typewriters have 
replaced standard machines. 

In many offices, stenographic work has 
been taken over by dictating equipment and 
only skilled transcribers are now required — 
banks are an exception here, mainly because 
of tradition and conservatism. It would be 
a mistake, however, to think that there is not 
still a demand for qualified stenographers and 
secretaries. J feel safe in making the predic- 
tion that machines will never replace the 
secretary for she is still a symbol of prestige 
and what machine will be invented which will 
remember to buy that anniversary gift for 
the wife or will select, purchase, and address 
those Christmas cards? 

Generally speaking, I found that most 
offices have become highly mechanized. This 
poses a special problem for the schools be- 
cause such equipment is expensive, new 
models constantly appear on the market, and 
extensive practice is required for proficiency. 
In the field of bookkeeping, the work has 
become almost 100 per cent mechanized in 
the larger offices and office managers felt 
that students who intend to work as book- 
keepers should have a one-year course in 
the fundamentals in high school and then 
be trained on the job with the machines they 
are going to use. They also felt that students 
should be proficient operators of the adding 
machine which is basic to many beginning 
jobs — preferably the ten-key machine. 
With increased mechanization of offices there 
has developed the problem of increased 
monotony on the job and greater turnover. 
This problem is already being attacked in 
some offices with plans for job rotation and 
job enlargement. 

Some sort of office machine training is 
important in every high school business 
course today and I would suggest that the 
schools make a thorough study of the equip- 
ment in use in the offices where their gradu- 
ates tend to work before deciding which 
machines to install. 





(f) I found that salaries for the same type 
of work even within the same city vary 
greatly. For example, in Milwaukee I found 
that for the beginning job of typist or clerk 
the salary range was from $140 to $190.66 
per month. Much depends upon the type of 
job, size and location of office, supply of 
labor, qualifications of the applicant, and 
whether or not the office is unionized. Most 
public utility offices are now unionized, 
but few others except where a manufacturing 
plant and office were physically close to- 
gether. 

There seems to be no great trend toward 
unionization of office forces for the following 
reasons: 

1. There is a sociological-psychologi- 
cal-prestige factor involved. Office workers 
class themselves as white collar workers and 
attempt to exemplify all the characteristics 
normally associated with that class. Their 
social contacts naturally are primarily with 
other white collar workers so that the only 
association that many of them have with 
unions or unionized workers is what they 
read in the press or see in picture form and 
this is not always to the advantage of the 
union for such stories and pictures often 
portray strikes, loss of pay, and violence. 
Regardless of the fact that the office worker 
may be the lowest paid employee in town and 
must spend all her earnings to dress, enter- 
tain, and socialize according to her chosen 
role, she is willing to refrain from unioniza- 
tion because she feels this sort of thing 
“just a little beneath her.” 

2. Office workers tend to identify 
themselves more with management than do 
the production workers. 

8. After bitter experience with pro- 
duction workers, many companies have pro- 
vided the office worker with all the benefits 
of the union worker and thus the union has 
fewer bargaining points with which to woo 
the office force. 

With increased mechanization of office 
jobs, and more monotony of these jobs, there 
probably will follow more unionization as 
office workers will then think of themselves 
more as production employees. 

In the matter of what is commonly classed 
as “Fringe Benefits’” most businesses offer 
some sort of group medical plan, pension 
plan, vacation schedule, paid holidays, and 
sick leave. Again there are variances de- 
pending upon the individual company. 

(gz) In answering the question of how well 
or how poorly prepared educationally to meet 
office standards are the high school gradu- 
ates, businessmen let go with both barrels. 
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In fact, it is a wonder to me that any office 
in the country is able to function as a resy|t 
of these deficiencies. The great faults seen 
to lie, as always, in two areas: 

1. The areas of basic, fundament,| 
education sometimes referred Lo as the ‘ R’; 

2. The area of attitudes, traits, o 
personal characteristics. 

Businessmen agreed that the schools, for 
the most part, are not adequately preparing 
students in English grammar, spelling 
arithmetic, or penmanship and yet ezch of 
these skills is vital to efficient office open. 
tion. Their criticisms are supported ly th 
results of their tesling programs and Use job 
performance of beginning workers. Whe 
they spoke of these deficiencies, they spoke 
of inability to handle fractions, percentages, 
and decimals; they spoke of commonly use 
words misspelled; they spoke of illogibk 
handwriting, especially figures; and _ they 
spoke of the inability to construct an intel: 
gent sentence, of capitalization and punctuy 
tion; and of the inability to speak the English 
language. 

I was subjected during my study to a bar 
rage of condemnation of graduates. 

Typical remarks are these: 

“Your business students are clucks whe 
they begin the course and clucks when th 
finish.” 

“Students have lost the personal satisfa 
tion which comes from a job well done.” 

“Students have the impression that th 
world owes them a living.” 

“If a person lives long enough, hel 
graduate from high school today.” 

“You are graduating each year gr 
classes of erperts in ignorance.” 

Given time for proper reflection, busines 
men gave their reasons why these attitude 
are so prevalent. 


1. Home conditions and family sol 


darity are often far from ideal, to say th 
least. 


2. World War II has taken its toll! 
the relaxing of moral and ethical standards 

3. The present world situation leave 
much to be desired, and because of gre 
uncertainty about the future, young peop 
tend to adhere to the philosophy of life th 
one should eat, drink, and be mer’y, f 
tomorrow he might die. 

4. The church, the school, and t 
family — heretofore the fundamental i 
fluencing forces — have been superse Jed ) 
television and the comic book. 

5. A philosophy of governmeni whit 
assures protection from cradle to grave a 
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s on to offer a pie in the sky destroys 
i: idual initiative and self-reliance. 
would appear that an immediate effort 
ded to correct this situation for more 
le lose their jobs each year because of 
it de than for any other reason. 
chools are stretching their training too 
iver too many subjects, then it is time 
. \tract and concentrate. 
ie eriticisms of public education which 
hurled at me were not unlike those be- 
‘xpressed daily in the press of the 
\\ry—some true, some grossly exagger- 


was disturbed when some administrators 

ne that these businessmen didn’t know 

they were talking about and that they, 

the elucators, were the experts in the field. 

It is not for me to judge whether or not these 

businessmen are right. I very gladly leave 

that to more competent hands, but I do 

think it is vital for public educators to listen 

to what the people are thinking if public 
education is to survive. 

Without going into detail, here are some 
of the problems involved which have led to 
this censure on the part of the public: 

1. For many reasons — low salaries, 
poor working conditions, intangible rewards 
— education is not attracting the best 
qualified personnel. 

We need to change some of our state re- 
quirements which each year cause us to lose 
to private schools some well-qualified people. 
We need to investigate the possibility of 
turning over to an outside agency some of 
the time-consuming tasks — report cards, 
correcting of objective tests, required records 
and reports of all sorts — which distract 
and oftentimes interfere with effective teach- 
ing. I suggest that we need to study the 
advantages of the merit system so that two 
teachers with equal experience and educa- 
tion are not promoted together along the 
salary scale merely because of years of service 
but rather because of proven ability and 
initia live. 

2. Much unfavorable publicity is 
given public school education because ad- 
ministrators are afraid to take some of their 
problems to the people. The public must 
be rade to realize that they are going to 
get tlie type of education they pay for. I am 
convinced the American people are willing 
to invest in and support any organization in 
which they believe. But because we cannot 
show’ improvement in schools by means of 
char's and graphs of profits, we have been 
neg! gent in the area of public relations to 
inform the people exactly what our schools 
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do accomplish. There is a desperate need in 
almost every community I visited for educa- 
tors and the public to get together for the 
purpose of mutual understanding. 

8. The quality of public education 
has been diminished with the result that 
the value of a high school diploma has been 
almost destroyed because the public has 
turned over to the schools responsibilities 
which rightly belong in the home. 

The quality of education is further reduced 
because of our basic philosophy of a guar- 
anteed free education for ALL American 
youth, whether qualified for or even in- 
terested in such education. Therefore, many 
students do not appreciate the opportunity 
of a high school education, but because our 
state laws kcep them in school, we teachers 
are faced with hordes of students who have 
no desire to learn. 


Conclusions Pertinent to Business Education 
Teachers 





Face the Stigma of Business Education. In 
too many schools last year I found those who 
believed a stigma hung over business educa- 
tion. It is psychologically bad for us con- 
stantly to go about making excuses for the 
fact that we are business education teachers. 
We must realize that, in many areas, we are 
thought of as business education teachers 
only because we are too stupid to teach aca- 
demic subjects. If we are what we should be 
and our program is what it should be, we 
have no reason to harbor an inferiority 
complex. We have something of value to 
offer and our place in public education is 
more than justified. 

Utilize Resources of Business. I have been 
overwhelmed with the willingness of business 
to cooperate with education and yet struck 
with the pathetic need for someone to make 
the first move. 

I believe teachers can cooperate in these 
ways: 

(1) By instituting, if we not already have, 
a cooperative work program which benefits 
the student, the teacher, and business. 

(2) By forming advisory committees of 
businessmen and teachers to solve problems 
of equipment, curriculum, and to put busi- 
nessmen in close touch with our side of the 
story. 

(3) By initiating visits to business offices. 

(4) By inviting businessmen to lecture to 
our classes. 

(5) By organizing Business Education 
Day where it does not already exist to get 

(Concluded on page 165) 





Teaching the Coneept of 
Zero in Office Practice 


by FRANK R. GAMMART EL|\ 
CHITTENANGO CENTRAL SC 400} 
CHITTENANGO, NEW York 


Students are often confused when they must deal with a 


minus figure on a business machine. 


In this article, 


Mr. Gammardella tries to help us solve the problem. 


In New York State, students entering the 
business program have had seventh and 
eighth grade mathematics and are familiar 
with the four fundamental mathematical 
processes. Only a small number of these 
students have had training in algebra, 
geometry or other mathematic courses. 

In the tenth grade business arithmetic is 
offered to our business students. ‘This 
course not only continues to stress the four 
fundamental mathematical processes, but it 
also acquaints the students with basic con- 
cepts and applications of mathematics to 
real business situations. In both the seventh 
and eighth grade mathematics and in 
business arithmetic, there are few situations 
meriting the need for emphasis and study 
of the zero concept. Although the zero is 
correctly applied in the four fundamental 
processes, the student does not understand 
the zero concept as applied to business 
relationships. This is especially true when 
the zero concept is encountered in office 
machine problems having credit balances. 
Our discussion of the zero concept will be 
concerned primarily with the operation of 
office machines. 

The student has no difficulty in operating 
the adding machine in problems of addition 
or simple subtraction. The theory of these 
operations is easily related to the mathe- 
matics learned previously. However, let the 
student subtract 98 from 65 on a machine 
not having an automatic credit balance, and 
he is thoroughly confused at the printed 
remainder of mostly 9’s on the adding 
machine tape. It seems the student is some- 
times lax in the application of his mathe- 
matical concepts when engrossed in the 
operation of the adding machine. Many 
times he does not even realize he is attempt- 
ing to subtract a larger number from a 
smaller number. His previous training 
seldom, if ever, lets him encounter this sit- 
uation. Some of the more alert students, 
puzzled by the array of 9’s on the tape, will 
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do the problem by hand, and in so coing, 
only then realize that the subtrahe id j 
larger than the minuend. They con ‘lude 
that the problem is not solvable. The stv. 
dent has never been taught to subtract , 
larger number from a smaller one. He can. 
not even conceive of the practical application 
of this type of problem. 

To teach the student merely the mechan. 
ical processes of converting the complement 
to a usable credit balance figure is to teach 
a meaningless routine which will soon be for. 
gotten by the student. A technique incor. 
porating the three steps listed below has 
been helpful in clarifying this problem: 

1. Theory—illustration of zero as 
position on a scale 

2. Application to business relationships 

3. Understanding the machine oper- 
tion 

The first two steps are covered by black- 
board illustration and discussion, entirely 
apart from machine operation. After the 
student has mastered the concept, he is 
taught to apply it on the adding machine. 


Step 1—theory. In teaching the theory of 
the zero concept, explain to the students 
that normally when we deal with numbers, 
we deal with positive quantities, that is, 
numbers above zero. When we add 5 andi 
we obtain 10, the total of two positive 
quantities of 5. Our answer 10 means the 
positive quantity of 10 above zero. ‘Think 
of a thermometer. If it is 5 degrees out- 
doors, and it gets 5 degrees warmer, the new 
temperature will be 10 degrees above zer0. 
But what happens on a very cold day? The 
temperature may drop below zero. [f we 
have that same 5 degree temperature out: 
doors, and the temperature drops 8 dezrees, 
what happens? The temperature docs n0 
only drop 5 degrees to zero; it droj)s al 
additional 3 degrees to $8 degrees elow 
zero. This is illustrated by a vertica! line 
on the chalkboard with appropriate snark 
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invs for the figures mentioned. Thus you 
sec that zero is merely a point on a scale. 
W. usually deal with numbers above zero 
on that scale; however, occasionally we 
en ounter a minus quantity which brings us 
to 1 point below zero on that scale. Thus 
wl en we seek the remainder of 5 minus 8, 
ac ording to what we have just discussed, 
yo: would say the remainder is -3. At this 
po nt several simple problems in subtraction 
ut) izing the principle may be presented. 


'tep 2—application to business relation- 
ships. In applying this principle to business, 
let us suppose that a businessman made a 
profit of $1,000 last year and a profit of $700 
this year. His total profit for the 2 years 
would be $1,700. That is, his total profit 
earned for the two years is $1,700 above 
zero. Assume now that in the second year 
he lost $1,400 instead of earning a profit of 

700. In this case his total profit for the 
two years would be —$400. In analyzing 
our solution we find that the businessman 
not only wiped out his first year’s profits, 
but his second year’s loss was so great that 
he ended up with a loss of $400 for the two- 
year period. His activity for the two-year 
period of operations resulted in his ending 
capital being $400 less than his original in- 
vestment. If the businessman started with 
no money at all, he would be $400 in debt; 
if he started with $1,000, he would have only 
$600 of his capital left. Actually we asso- 
ciate profit with a positive quantity and loss 
with a negative quantity. Over a period of 
several years large losses may result in a 
deficit, that is, the losses may leave the 
businessman in a minus position where he 
has less money than when he started. 


Step 8—understanding the operation of an 
adding machine that does not have an auto- 
matic eredit balance. In operating an adding 
machine our first step is to check the machine 
for an all clear sign. Press the total key to 
ob\ain a clear sign. Note the dials, all zeros 
appear. This means that we are starting at 
th point zero. Everytime we add a figure 
we hit the add motor bar. We are adding 
po.itive quantities into the machine and 
go og up the scale from zero. Now note the 
su tract motor bar—it has a minus label 
an! it tells us that we go down the scale or 
ta’ e out a quantity everytime we depress it. 

\+ figures on the machine will go below 

) whenever we subtract a larger number 
‘masmaller number. When you subtract 

from 11 your tape will read 99,999,93. 

at does this mean? The series of 9’s 

‘cates you have gone below zero and the 
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8 indicates your remainder is —7 since your 
machine figures have dropped from zero 
through 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, and stopped at 3. 
This figure 99,999,938 is not a workable 
figure. We know by the series of 9’s that 
we are below zero, but how far below zero? 
To find out, we depress on the keyboard all 
the 9’s and whatever figures appear in the 
remainder on the tape. Depress the repeat 
key to keep the keyboard locked. Subtract 
once and note at this point that the dials 
read zero. Subtract a second time. Then 
clear the keyboard and depress the total key. 
The answer on your tape should be 7. 

Now let us analyze what you have done 
when you converted all those 9’s to a read- 
able figure. The figure 99,999,93 is the 
complement of 7. By the complement of a 
number we mean the difference between the 
number itself and 10, 100, 1,000, etc. For 
example, the complement of 6 is 4; the com- 
plement of 78 is 22; and so on. You had 
the figure 99,999,93 in your machine. When 
you subtracted once with the same number 
depressed on your keyboard, your remainder 
came down to zero. When you subtracted 
the second time, you subtracted 99,999,938 
from zero and got 7 on your tape. Remem- 
ber that this remainder is a minus quantity 
and should be labeled with a minus sign. 

Some adding machines have what is 
called an automatic credit balance which 
prints in red or with a minus sign when you 
go below zero in a problem. For example, 
when you subtract 18 from 11 on such a 
machine the remainder of —7 appears on 
your tape. There is no operating problem 
on this type of machine, but you still must 
understand that your answer of —7 means 
7 below zero. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING 
Second Edition 
by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and 
reference book provides training in alphabetic 
indexing. It is suitable for a short course or 
a supplement requiring about two weeks of 
work. It contains all the information needed 
for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and 
forms for the indexing problems. When these 
workbook pages have been removed, the 
instructions and rules may be kept for refer- 
ence. 

Thirty-two pages and cover. 


List price, 56 cents. 
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Personality and the 3 R’s 
of Human Relations 


by JOSEPH D. BLACOW, CHAIRMAN, BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
MONTEREY PENINSULA COLLEGE, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


A common cause for dismissal from a position is a defect in 

personality. So important is the development of personality 

that Monterey Peninsula College has inaugurated a special 
course. This report outlines their program. 


More than two thirds of the people 
who lose jobs are discharged be- 
cause they cannot get along with 
others. If this is true, and evidence 
supports this contention, why isn’t 
something being done about it in 
our schools? Is it because we don’t 
know what to do or because courses 
that help people get along better 
with each other are not cloaked 
with enough academic prestige? 
Perhaps we do not “dress up” 
personality development courses 
with some psychological veneer. 
Unfortunately, in the latter in- 
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to accept something “‘new.”’ Hovy- 
ever, as was indicated earlier, we 
had no traditional background to 
overcome, and so with good szles- 
manship (a business education 
offering), Personality Develop. 
ment was included. This course 
has been outstandingly successful, 
and is now recommended to all 
students enrolled in the college. 
Our problem now, is not one of 
“will it draw?” but how many 


“ee, sections must be offered. 


\ Actually the course is not yet 


complete, but certainly we are 








stance, we might put respect- 

ability in and achieve intellectual stagnation. 
What if I am blunt! We have a problem, 
let’s face it. We shouldn’t be so concerned 
with “urgent trifles’ that we can’t face 
reality. 

Frankly, we think our curriculum at 
Monterey Peninsula College should be de- 
termined by the student’s needs in a con- 
temporary society. Business education must 
have as its main objective the preparation of 
students for entrance into business careers, 
capable of rendering efficient service, and 
with potential advancement into higher 
levels of employment. It is obvious that our 
training should go much deeper than the 
mastery of mechanical skills. It must develop 
an understanding of the social aspects of busi- 
‘ness relations. With this last objective in 
mind, we have included a contemporary 
course in personality that is alive, effective, 
and essential in smoothing the pathways 
toward success. Naturally there have been 
some objections raised. Many courses in 
educational institutions are the result of 
inertia and we found that it takes a tremen- 
dous amount of work and some personal 
conniving to dislodge the stereotyped think- 
ing of individuals who have not been trained 
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preparing people to do a better job 


of buman relations than was done before. 
To help illustrate what we are doing, let’s 


show 


you our course: 


COURSE OUTLINE 





. Why a course like this 

. Methods of classifying people 

. Bases of attraction-repulsion 

. How others see you (appearance and 


grooming) 


. General etiquette (your personal rela- 


tions) 


. How.do you sound 

. Introductions 

. Dates and dating techniques 

. Dinetiquette (dining out) 

. Dancing and the theater 

. Engagements and weddings 

. Social communication 

. Extending and receiving courtesies 
. How you Care (gifts and flowers) 

. Travel talk (bags and baggage) 

. Hosting at home (life of the party) 
. Baby talk 
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;. Cultural background 


Do you get the job? (interview dem- 
onstrations and techniques) 


Business etiquette 
Review and examinations 


nkly we realize no course outline is 
ent to give a view of what’s being 
so let’s look at some methods that help 
ag—some of the things we do to make 
ng interesting: We utilize a great deal 
e-playing; we set up many situations 
zhout the course that actually occur in 
‘ss. The class is told at the very begin- 
ning (hat they are to “perform.” It isn’t easy 
to ge’ up in front of a class of fifty to seventy- 
five iellow students and do this. For ex- 
ample, they make dates, escort companions, 
and «at a complete meal (thanks to the 
cooperation of our Home Economics De- 
partment) in front of other students who 
are taking notes on the behavior of the volun- 
teers. It takes a bit of courage to do this 
while subject to possible criticism. The effect 
is lasting. We have members of the class 
who are constantly being called upon to 
make introductions, speak or read for tape 
recordings, play an instrument, perform a 
trick, tell a humorous story, explain and 
reiterate experiences. We have been very 
fortunate to have among our residents 





former Powers models who have willingly 
volunteered to come before our class to 
demonstrate the poise and grooming for 
which they are famous. We use movie 
cameras, tape recorders, and photographs 
to illustrate both strong and weak perform- 
ances. Socio-drama, psycho-drama, and 
group dynamics are all used. The students 
prepare a handbook on social competency, 
which they keep as a handy guide to socio- 
economic relations as of now and for to- 
morrow. 

Frankly, we think we are doing a good job. 
We believe you could be doing something 
similar in your school—that is the purpose 
of this article. To help “get the show on the 
road,” we will tell you more in detail what 
we are doing if you will write us. If you are 
doing something better, tell us so we can bor- 
row from you. We sincerely believe that 
education in general, and business education 
in particular, because of its very contempo- 
rariness, should promote in every way pos- 
sible those techniques that provide a smooth 
set of human relations. We have told you 
these things even at the risk of being called 
“radical,” “blunt,” or any other word of 
your choice. 

Smoother human relations are today’s 
need, tomorrow’s necessity. As business 
teachers, you are guides toward tomorrow’s 
needs. 





The National Pulse of Office Employment 
(Continued from page 161) 


(6) Do not overlook the value of coopera- 
tion with NOMA. 

Attract Better Students to the Program. We 
need to explain clearly the benefits of our 
program to the clementary graduates, to 
the parents, the administrators, and to the 
academic students — especially the girls. 

Beiier Prepare Students. Ferret out those 
students with unique ability early and devel- 
op that ability to the limit of their capacity. 
Advise such students to take as many aca- 
demi: electives as possible. Get them in- 

d in cultural pursuits — interested 
d_literature (books, magazines, ne.vs- 
rs), theater, art, and music. Many of 
will never receive this enlightenment 
ie or anywhere else, and if it does not 
‘from you, they may ever be confined 
educational wastelands. 
“trss accuracy, altendance, and punc- 
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Emphasize good manners, good grooming, 
and the need for personality development. 


Insist upon the fundamentals — spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, and speech. 


Accentuate the fact that they are going 
to have to start at the bottom and not as the 
personal secretary to the president and that 
all office jobs are not glamorous but that 
many are of a routine nature. 

Underscore the proper method for apply- 
ing for work. 


Better Prepare Y ourself. Set an example for 
the students and businessmen by being 
culturally centered yourself, by keeping well 
informed concerning activity in your subject 
ficld, by getting work in part-time and 
summer jobs to keep abreast of the latest 
methods, procedures, and techniques. 

Finally, find out what the local business 
standards are and what equipment is being 
used by your graduates. Also conduct 
frequent fullow-up studies. 





Standards for Adding and 
Caleulating Machines 


by ARTHUR E. HUGHES and WILLIAM H. RE ‘NEeky 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE CO “LEG; 


CHARLESTON, IL _INojs 


A teacher of office machines should have a set of basic stand- 
ards for each machine in order to produce efficient operators. 


Much has been said regarding the types of 
plans for handling students in an office prac- 
tice course in secondary schools and in 
colleges. Standards have been discussed for 
duplication and transcription and for various 
other office chores. Very little has been said, 
however, about standards for the funda- 
mental calculations on the adding machine 
and calculator. These machines, the nucleus 
of any computational machine course, are 
frequently taught in high school and even 
more frequently at the college level. 

The most frequently used, according to 
many of the research studies, are the full- 
keyboard adding machine, the ten-key add- 
ing machine, the key-driven calculator, and 
the rotary calculator. These basic types of 
machines, regardless of the company name 
they bear, are essential in any machines 
course, or in any office practice situation 
where anything other than straight steno- 
graphic duties are being performed. The 
type of problems and the number of each 
type to be assigned will be determined by 
the number and variety of pieces of equip- 
ment available for the course. Regardless 
of the number of machines available, the 
student should finish the machines course 
with a thorough understanding of the prin- 
cipal functions of the machine, namely: 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. Problems that are relative to the 
fundamental operation of the machines, 
such as proration, percentage of increase and 
decrease, chain discounts, compound addi- 
tion, and compound multiplication are 
re#listic applications of the fundamentals 
mentioned above, but are confusing and 
time consuming to the student who has not 
mastered the fundamental operations of the 
various machines. If extra time can be 
allotted for special application problems 
with the various machines, fine — if not, it 
is wise to confine the machine assignments 
to the basic operation of each machine. 
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What, then, is to be expected of eopk 
who have had training on the different type 
of adding machines and calculators? Hoy 
many problems can a student be ex) ected 
to complete with a reasonable degee ¢ 
accuracy on each of the basic functions ¢ 
the machines? From the standpoint of the 
instructor, a basic set of standards js, 
necessity if the instructor is to avoid ziving 
lengthy, time-consuming assignments, and 
if he is to test effectively, considering both 
speed and accuracy. 


course were tested and timed. The objective 
in giving these tests was to give some ide 
for a set of standards for the office machina 
course. The students were tested and time 
individually in multiplication and addition. 
A comparison was made between the differ- 
ent machines, and between the time neede( 
by both the male and the female students. 
A different battery of problems was given 
for each machine, and time was kept for 
addition and multiplication separately. | 
addition, each problem consisted of a colum 
of ten numbers, ranging from three to si 
digits each. In multiplication, each problem 
had only one multiplier and one multiplicand 
(to avoid compound multiplication problems) 
with three to five digits each, and with variel 
decimal points. Each machine was suppliel 
with a reference manual to be used by tht 
students for reference only. 

Some of the general observations matt 
from the results of the testing expe: imel 
were: | 

(1) Multiplication, particularly m itipl 
cation with decimals, seemed to be th» moi 
difficult for the students to work 1 ! 
machines. It was also more time cons’ milf 
considering the fact that the stude: t wé 
working with fewer digits than in th« add 
tion problems. 
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(2. The degree of accuracy on the multi- 83 per cent. The results indicate a need for 
plic: ion problems was lower than on the increased accuracy drill in both functions, 
addi. ion problems, which indicated a lack of and a need for seeking out the cause for so 
und “standing of that function of the many errors. It was noted in checking tapes 

aci ine. (from the listing machines) and in inter- 

A greater number of problems were viewing the students after they were finished 
iss d on the full-keyboard and ten-key with the test, that touch addition on the 

i) machines than were missed on the ten-key machine had caused them a good 

‘ and key-driven calculators. This deal of trouble, and since they were not com- 

i ted that even though most of the pletely sure of themselves, had slowed them 

e tested had been exposed to both the down. It was found, too, that the student 
‘oy and the full-keyboard machines made many errors in copying the numbers 
befo': taking the course, there was still a into the machine, and that some students 
grea. need for accuracy building on these were trying to remember a complete six or 
macliines. eight digit number, rather than to remember 

(4, The average percentage of accuracy it by units. It was apparent that errors 
for tue complete test was higher for male were made and time lost because the student 
students than for female students, but the did not have his motions automatized. 
average time for the complete test was less Since the figures are not completely valid, 
for female students than it was for male. because of the limited number of students 

(5) The average time and percent of ac- tested and the limitations of the testing 
curacy for both male and female for each of facilities, the results cannot be termed “‘con- 
the problems, given to the nearest tenth of a_ clusive.” However they are indicative of 
minute, is indicated below: what an instructor may expect from his 

The most obvious and the most indicative students and do show specific needs for im- 
result of the test was the low percentage of provement. Keeping in mind a basic set of 
accuracy maintained by the students. The standards will help the office machines in- 
combined average percentage of accuracy structor produce more efficient operating 
for both male and female in addition was techniques, and get the most out of the 
only 85 per cent, and in multiplication only equipment that is available. 


Machine Add Per cent Multiply Per cent*' 
Key-Driven Calculator (manual) 2.9 min. 85 2.1 min. 86 
Full-Keyboard Adding Machine (electric)... 2.9 min. 84 3.7 min. 80 
Ten-Key Adding Machine (electric) 2.7 min. 80 2.5 min. 85 
Rotary Calculator (electric) ... $8.1 min. 89 2.2 min. 86 
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Here is a book that is written for beginning teachers and those who feel like beginners. 


Part I contains general information that all teachers should know but often do 
not. Part II is designed to lead each reader to initial confidence in his own teaching 
ficid. Part III contains quotations (some whimsical) that amplify some of the points 
in the text. Part IV consists of miscellaneous reference items and Part V gives some 
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By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


With many planned and created 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is the outgrowth of thirty years of succes 
development, and refinement. The authors use a clear, readable style of writing an 
layout in presenting the commonrlace functions of business that young high schools 
will encounter in their personal lives and business careers. Thousands of teache 
suggestions that are incorporated in the text material to insure teachability and c 
effectiveness. New emphasis is placed on planning a career and how business # 
individual. 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is a modern book for modern youth. It is] 
with today’s teenagers in mind. Everyday business activities of immediate inte 
future value are discussed on their level. The general business problems are buil 
realistic business and home situations. The student activities at the end of each part 
interesting and practical learning situations and applications. 
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These Materials Are Available: 
Textbook 


ementsS ... 





Some New Features... 

* New introductory unit on how busi- 
ness serves the individual 

* Increased consumer emphasis 


*Modern treatment of planning a 
Career 


* Up-to-date coverage of pensions and 
social security 


* Simplified presentation of install- 
ment buying 


* Attractive descriptive introductory 
page for each unit 


* New, readable type with more space 
bet veen lines 


* Improved workbooks and tests 








Workbock, First Semester, Units I to VI 


= Second Semester, Units VII to 


Tests 1-6 and Examination, First Semester 


Tests 7-12 and Examination, Second 
Semester 


GENERAL BUSINESS PRACTICE (practice 
set) 


HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND RECORDS 
(practice set) 


Comprehensive Teachers’ Manual (free to 
teuchers) 











A Student-Centered Bookkeeping 


Activity 


by WHYNELL ASTON, O’FALLON TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


This interesting bookkeeping project will provide a 

maximum amount of review of the complete book- 

keeping cycle as well as force the student to use his 
own ingenuity. 





This student-centered bookkeeping 
activity was conceived as a method 
of promoting independent student 
effort in the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing. The bookkeeping activity to 
use in teaching the bookkeeping 
cycle is the composition of an 
original problem and its solution. 
This idea was developed and put 
into practice in a beginning book- 
keeping class after teaching the 
bookkeeping cycle from the text- 
book. 

The number of transactions can 
be determined by the teacher, but 
fifteen is desirable for a two-day 
assignment. 

The student first determines the type 
business for the single proprietorship. The 
firm names are listed on the chalkboard with 
the students’ names. Students find it is more 
interesting in composing the transactions to 
buy and sell to members of the class. Much 
speculation is made as to whether a profit or 
a loss will be shown on the completion of the 
work sheet. 

The following processes are involved in 
this activity: 

(1) Make a simple balance sheet. (Use 
simple numbers like $2,000, $100, 
and $10.) 

(2) Record the balance sheet in a General 
Journal. (Use a simple one, every 
student in the class uses the same 
type forms.) 

(3) Compose the transactions for the 
problem. 

(4) Enter the transactions in the General 
Journal. 

(5) Post to the Ledger. (Make T ac- 
counts for the simple ledger.) 

(6) Total the accounts and find the 
balance. 

(7) Make a work sheet. 

(8) Record the adjusting and closing 
entries. 
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(9) Post from the General 
Journal. 

(10) Close and rule the Ledger. 

(11) Make a post-closing trial 

balance. 

For a total of fifteen transactions 
in a problem, allow two 55-minute 
class periods. If more than fifteen 
transactions are used, more time 
would be required. 

The grading of the problem may 
or may not be simple, but speed, 
accuracy, and neatness should be 
considered. No credit should be 
allowed if the problem is not ac- 
curate or not completed. If a 
numerical value of 100 is used, a value of 
10 per cent can be assessed for the comple- 
tion of each process in the cycle with the 
exception of Process No. 11, the postclosing 
trial balance. Deduct one per cent for each 
5 minutes lost in tracing errors; 10 per cent 
for lack of neatness; 5 per cent for not com- 
pleting the problem on time. It should be 
finished outside of class, however. If this 





_ grading plan is used, students can evaluate 


their own work and determine their grades; 
nevertheless, the teacher reserves the right 
to adjust the grade if it seems unreasonable. 
This student-centered bookkeeping activ- 
ity involves all the following objectives for 
the first half of a beginning course in book- 
keeping: 
(a) To analyze a simple balance sheet. 
(b) To construct a simple balance sheet. 
(c) To develop an understanding of the 
technical vocabulary of beginning 
bookkeeping. 
(d) To develop an understanding of the 
principles of debit and credit. 
(e) To understand the formula for jour- 
nalizing. 
(f) To understand the method of proving 


cash. 
(Concluded on page 173) 
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Guide Points to Teaching Better 


Business English 


by WILLIAM G 


. SAVAGE, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Dr. Savage points out many of the common faults found in 

our teaching of business English. Read this article to learn 

what suggestions are made for improvement in business 
English classes. 


What in particular should I be concerned 
about in my teaching of business English? 
I shall discuss some particular ideas which 
come to mind as being of importance in the 
teaching of business English. I feel quite 
sure that if the following guide points are 
followed in your classroom that better 
learnings will result. Nowhere in our high 
school program is there a greater need for 
improvement and attention to instruction 
than in the business communication area. 
This is an area that is growing like Topsy in 
our economic structure, and accompanying 
all this growth comes a perplexity of prob- 
lems that we as business teachers must be 
prepared to handle. Let me start off with a 
question, 

Do You Pretest? Some form of pretesting 
in your business English classes is a must at 
the outset of instruction to discover where 
particular stress needs to be placed on 
remedial grammar and punctuation instruc- 
tion. If students are to learn anything at all 
about writing business letters, I’m afraid 
that you will just have to confine the teach- 
ing of grammar and punctuation to areas of 
particular weaknesses or you will find your- 
self enmeshed in giving a complete course in 
grammar (not that I don’t think that this 
would be of value) at the expense of not 
teaching much about the principles of busi- 
ness letter writing as such. Too many of our 
business English classes are nothing more 
than watered-down courses in remedial 
grammar and punctuation. What letter 
writing is taught is either incidental or acci- 
dental. Let’s not turn our business English 
classes into “dumbbell English classes.” 
Pretesting will guide you in setting up an 
intelligent remedial program of instruction 
in grammar which can be functionally inte- 
grated along with the main objective of the 
course — using the English language effec- 
tively in the business world. 
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Laws of Composition. Business writ- 
ing can be comprised under four laws: Unity, 
Emphasis, Coherence, and Interest. Do your 
students understand what these laws of 
writing mean? These are rather abstract 
words to students on the high school level. 
Don’t assume that students can grasp their 
meaning because you have. Put some con- 
creteness into these words by vivid examples 
drawn from the field of business writing. 
Make sure that your students understand 
and can recognize correct uses and violations 
of these backbone rules of effective writing. 
If these rules are not understood and prac- 
ticed, whatever writing is done will be 
wishy-washy at its very best. It is futile to 
try to build any kind of writing skill if 
students are hazy in their minds about these 
rules. To try to do so would be like trying 
to build a brick house upon a foundation of 
sand. It just can’t be done! So, let’s stress 
these fundamentals by purposeful repetition 
of concrete examples. 

Integration. We read and we hear much 
about integration of learning today, but I am 
inclined to think that we are merely giving 
lip service to the word “integration.” No- 
where can integration be put to better 
practice than in the business English class- 
room. The subject matter is a real natural. 
Let’s try to bring related knowledges and 
skills together in the teaching of letter 
writing and make the learning situation as 
meaningful as possible for our students. As 
an example, in my business English classes 
students are asked to keep a list of the words 
which they frequently misspell. I am given 
a copy of these lists by the students, and I 
in turn compile a master list of the words 


‘which are most frequently misspelled. This 


same procedure for spelling is followed in 
my shorthand and transcription classes. The 
master list is used for remedial drill work in 
the business English classes, in the short- 
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hand classes, and in the transcription classes. 
In my typewriting classes the master list is 
_ used for direct dictation to the typewriter in 
building spelling skill kinesthetically. This 
is just a simple example of integration in 
action, but I think you can see how the 
learner’s attention is focused on relation- 
ships. Teaching and learning both take on 
wider concepts, and the learning does not 
break down into a series of mere isolated 
experiences. 

Drill Work. Drill work in a particular 
class is set by the needs of each individual 
class. Some groups will just naturally need 
more and different kinds of drills than others. 
The amount and kind of drill will be reflected 
in pretests and in written assignments which 
students do in and out of class. In drilling 
stress one thing at a time, and don’t try to 
go too fast. Make haste slowly in your 
drilling. The purpose of the drill is to show 
how. Don’t try to teach too much at one 
time. If you are reviewing punctuation 
rules, don’t throw the entire book of rules 
at the class in one dose. Instead, review, for 
example, the rules for the use of a comma in 
a series. The rule is pointed out to the 
students in the text, and it is then written 
on the blackboard. It may be necessary to 
simplify the language of the text. Termi- 
nology is explained, and students are ques- 
tioned as to their understanding. Next, 
several applications of the rule, ranging from 
the simple to the complex, are put on the 
blackboard. One illustration at a time. The 
blackboard drill is then followed by oral 
group drill. At this time tailor-made drill or 
job sheets are given to the class. Orally as a 
group the students are called upon to go 
through these job sheet drills. Next, stu- 
dents do these same job sheet drills individu- 
ally in written form. This step is followed by 
class correction of the job sheets and further 
remedial teaching, if there is need. A follow- 
up review is provided for in the next class 
period in the form of a quiz. 

Spelling. Leigh Hunt tells us in his 
memorable lines of poetry that ““Abou Ben 
Adhem saw an angel writing in a book of 
gold.” I’ve often wondered if Ben Adhem’s 
eyes met with any misspelled words! After 
correcting students’ papers for nearly ten 
years I am rather convinced that spelling 
skill is an ethereal skill which mortals will 
never be able to master. However, let’s not 
throw up our arms in disgust. Where there 
is life, there is still hope, at least hope for 
improvement, if not one hundred per cent 
mastery. A defeatist attitude on vour part 
with reference Lo the spelling problem is not 
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going to help the weak spellers in our classes. 
Far from it. I don’t know of any solution to 
the problem except to maintain a positive 
attitude of “keep trying.” Try all the tricks 
of the trade; and use all the magic at your 
disposal, but keep trying. The age of 
miracles still has not passed, and a few poor 
spellers can always be salvaged along the 
royal path of learning. It will take work 
I grant you, but the only place in this world 
where success comes before work is in the 
dictionary. The problem is a big one, but 
don’t look at it as if it were insurmountable. 
Any improvement can be looked upon as an 
encouraging sign. 

Emphasize Current Practices. Cur- 
rent correspondence trends and _ practices 
that are everyday practices in business should 
be stressed by you in your teaching. General 
practices should be focused on and should be 
the order of the day. Don’t be a faddist in 
your teaching. Mention should certainly be 
tmade~of ‘new practices and trends, but I 
don’t think that new fads should be endorsed 
by you for classroom adoption. Follow the 
old rule: “Be not the first by whom the new 
is tried, nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
For example, let’s take the controversial 
NOMA simplified letter. Certainly, I ac- 
quaint my students with this style of letter; 
and I hope that you do too, but I don’t 
encourage them to adopt it as a steady, un- 
questionable style. This brings me to my 
next point. 

Teach the “‘Why’s.’’ Don’t teach in a 
cloak of mystery. Let your reasons and your 
goals and vour philosophies of teaching be 
known. When you ask your students to do 
something a certain way or not to do some- 
thing a certain way, give them your reasons. 
Knowing the “‘why’s” stimulates learning 
growth. When I tell my students not to use 
the NOMA simplified letter in everyday 
letter writing, I tell them why. When I tell 
them to use the modified block style of 
letter, I tell them why. I just don’t say, 
“Don’t do this, or don’t do that” and leave 
them hanging in suspense, so to speak, for 
a reason. The “why’s” are an integral part 
of the learning situation which you should 
not slide over in your teaching. 

Mechanical Details. After a general 
orientation to the course in business writing 
stressing the importance and impact of the 
written werd in the business world and a 
brief historical sketch of the origin and the 
growth of the business letter, I like to swing 
into a general discussion of the external 
aspects of the business letter, such as the 
letter parts, the letter styles, etc. The 
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presentation is brief but thorough, and ample 
repetitive practice is given to §x the various 
points in the students’ minds. Get through 
these mechanics as quickly as you can and 
get your students started on writing letters. 
In the teaching of mechanics use the lan- 
guage of the textbook you are using, and 
do be consistent in your teaching termi- 
nology. Don’t confuse the students by trying 
to display your wealth of knowledge by 
pointing out all of the common garden 
varieties of terms which have been used by 
lifferent authors of different texts. Be sure 
hat students master one point at a time 
»efore moving on to the next. Teach to the 
yoint of overlearning, but not to the point 
if boredom. Stress should be placed on the 
mportance of form in creating a good first 
mpression, but be cautious that students 
lo not interpret form for form’s sake. Stu- 
lents seem to have a strange way of exagger- 
ating the importance of form out of all 
proportion to the message of the letter itself. 

Emphasize the Human Element. 
Business writing is persuasive writing, and 
tudents must have an understanding of the 
‘‘personal” approach in writing effective busi- 
ness letters. Letters are written by live peo- 
ple, and live people do or do not do things for 
certain reasons. Do your students know 
what these reasons are? Are they familiar 
with basic psychological motives? Can they 
tell you some of the “‘why’s” behind human 
behavior in letter writing problems? I am 
reminded of the story of the Roman Senator 
who was married to the most beautiful and 
alluring woman in the land. He and his wife 
were the picture of marital bliss. Suddenly, 
one day the Senator left home after many 
years of marriage. The other Senators were 
amazed at his behavior. They could not 
understand why he could leave one so fair. 
Finally, after much questioning, the Senator 
took off one of his sandals and passed it 
among the Senators, saying, ““Look at this, 
gentlemen, tell me what do you see?”” One 
admired the exquisite workmanship, another 
the luxurious fabric, another the rich color- 
ing. The Senator said, “‘All of you are right, 
my friends, but not one of you can tell me 
where the shoe pinches. . .” 

The point I am trying to make is this. 
Students many times come up with an ac- 
ceptable solution to a human relations prob- 
lem in letter writing, but when asked how 
they arrived at the solution very few of them 
can tell you “‘where the shoe pinches!” 

Expansion and changes in the field of 
business are of special significance to business 
educators at the present time, the business 
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English teacher included. The written word 
is the universal language of business; it can 
make or break a business. In many instances 
the written word is the only contact that a 
business has with its public. Think of its 
powerful influence! The teaching of business 
English should not be taken lightly or with 
passive attitude. Business English is one of 
the most important and valuable service 
courses in our up-to-date high schools. The 
burden of proof is with you. As a business 
teacher, are you ready to meet the challenge? 











A Student-Centered 
Bookkeeping Activity 
(Continued from page 170) 


(g) To interpret and analyze financial 

records. 

(h) To understand the bookkeeping cycle. 

(i) To understand the relationship of the 

special journals and the general jour- 
nal. 

(j) To understand banking services. 

(k) To understand the steps involved in 

completing the ten-column work sheet. 

(1) To learn the classification of accounts. 

(m) To adjust and close the ledger. 

(n) To develop habits of honesty, ac- 

curacy, neatness, and punctuality. 

(0) To develop legible penmanship skill. 

The advantages of this type of activity 
are that the objectives of the first half of the 
beginning bookkeeping course are covered; 
all coaching is eliminated; the activity is 
economical; students experience locating and 
correcting errors; they recognize that double- 
entry bookkeeping is foolproof; they enjoy 
the originality of creating something per- 
sonal; and they experience the reality of 
keeping books. 

In evaluating this method of teaching 
beginning bookkeeping, one finds that stu- 
dents are motivated to compose bookkeep- 
ing problems and solve them for a profit or 
loss; that independent student effort results 
from this type of classroom activity; that 
this plan gives students an opportunity to 
evaluate their own progress and ability and 
to enjoy “doing business” with fellow class- 
mates, which they feel is an example of 
promoting good will. Furthermore, each 
student who composes his individual prob- 
lem and finds its solution augments his 
knowledge of the bookkeeping cycle. 





Wanted: Convention Dates 
Please send to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET 
the dates and places of meetings planned by groups of 
business teachers for the convention calendar that will 
ue a in the February issue of THE BALANCE 
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A NEW 5th Edition 





* INTERESTINGLY WRITTEN 
* LOGICALLY ARRANGED 


* TWO-COLUMN PRESENTATION OF TEXT 
MATERIAL 


* CAREFULLY SELECTED MAPS 


* AVAILABLE WITH A WORKBOOK, ACHIEVE- 
MENT TESTS, AND A COMPREHENSIVE 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


° ESPECIALLY APPEALING TO THE WORLD- 
MINDED HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH OF TODAY 


4 


WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


Economic, Political, and Regional 
By Pounds and Cooper 








WORLD GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition, integrates the economic, political, and 
regional geography of the world and sets it against the background of physical 
geography that nature provides. Emphasis is placed on what man does in the 
various regions of the wcrld when confronted with prevailing physical condi- 
tions of climate and soil. The student is encouraged to weigh also the influence 
of topography and transportation, of natural resources, and of labor supply and 
popular demand upon man’s economic activities 
throughout the world. 

















Major attention is given to the regional study of the 
United States, but a logical, comprehensive coverage 
is also provided of the other countries of the world and 
their contributions to man’s economic needs. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Dorothy M. Murphy received her Doctor 
of Arts degree with highest honors from 
Staley College, Brookline, Massachusetts. in 
May, 1956. For her dissertation, Dr. Murphy 
surveyed selected business education and 
guidance activities in Massachusetts sec- 
condary schools. She holds three degrees 
from Boston University — bachelor’s, mas- 
ter’s and a Certificate of Advanced Graduate 
Specialization. 

Dr. Murphy has been active in several 
business and professional organizations. She 
is a past president and a life member of 





Dorothy Murphy Receives 
Doctorate 


Epsilon Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. She 
was a member of two biennials of the 
National Council of Delta Pi Epsilon, serving 
as chairman of the National Constitution 
Committee, member of the National Publi- 
cations Committee, and editor of the first 
edition of the Council’s National Manual of 
Procedures. 

Dr. Murphy, a member of the Watertown, 
Massachusetts, School Department, has had 
varied business, Civil Service, and teaching 
experience. She has been the author or co- 
author of several articles and monographs. 











Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary gradu- 
ate fraternity in business education, will 
again hold a banquet in connection with the 
National Business Teachers Association 
convention. This year’s banquet will be 
Friday, December 28, at 6:30 p.m., in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hamilton Hotel, 
Chicago, which is about two blocks from 
the Palmer House, the convention head- 
quarters’ hotel. 

The annual Delta Pi Epsilon Lecture will 
not be given at this year’s meeting. Accord- 
ing to recent policy, the “official” banquet 
and lecture will be rotated between N.B.T.A., 
f E.B.T.A., and the $.B.E.A. convention. 

7 With no lecture, Kappa (the host chapter) 
has been assigned responsibility for the 
program. Kappa’s Executive Board prom- 
ises that this year’s program will be “‘all new 
from the ground up.” Details are secret, 


Pa 
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D.P.E. Banquet in 
Connection with N.B.T.A. 






but it is rumored that the performance will 
include a cast of over 200 of the leaders in 
business education in a thought-provoking 
documentary of D.P.E. — past, present, and 
persistent. 

In an effort to make this presentation 
available to all, a new low price has been 
established. For this year only, a D.P.E. 
member can be admitted to the banquet, 
the program, and the announcement of the 
D.P.E. Research Award for the low price of 
only $3.98. 

Program and arrangements are being 
handled by Dr. K. E. Lucas, Eastern Michi- 
gan College, general committee chairman; 
Dr. J. M. Trytten, University of Michigan, 
toastmaster; George Cooper, Western Michi- 
gan College; Elinor Phillips, Wayne State 
University; and Dr. Frank Lanham, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 
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ARITHMETIC 
SKILL BUILDER 


By Milton S. Briggs 


Here is a really practical workbook 
containing a series of fundamental 
drills and applications. It is designed 
as a thorough review of fundamental 
arithmetic. There are seventy-five 
exercises covering drills on addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, 
fractions, aliquot parts, interest, and 
percentage. The fundamentals are 
also applied to practical problems. 
The exercises and tests can be torn 


out for checking and scoring. 


A suggested time is given for each 
exercise and each test to encourage 
the development of speed along with 
accuracy. Many practical short cuts 
are explained and used. The exer- 
cises and tests are written in script 
as a guide for the student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Eastern Washington 
Business Teachers 


On October 20 the Eastern Washington 
Business Education Association met at the 
Ridpath Hotel in Spokane. The speakers 
on the program were Dr. Bruce Blackstone, 
University of Idaho, Moscow; Eugene Kosy, 
Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg; and Alvin Danielson of North 
Central High School, Spokane. 

Following the main speakers there was a 
group discussion followed by a demonstra- 
tion of the use of the tape recorder and 
records in typing and shorthand classes. 
This was presented by Loretta Dunnigan of 
North Idaho Junior College, Coeur d’Alene. 

Edward E. Feldhusen, North Central 
High School, was elected president. The 
other new officers are: vice-president, 
Helen K. Williams, Ritzville High School; 
and secretary-treasurer, Stewart Ailor, Dav- 
enport High School. 


West Tennessee Meeting 


The annual meeting of the West Tennessee 
Education Association, business section, was 
held on October 12 in Memphis. Claude M. 
Witherington, Memphis School of Com- 
merce, Memphis, presided at the mecting. 
Novell J. Brickell, Brickell Institute, spoke 
on “Problems in Business Training.” 

The new officers for 1956-57 are: chair- 
man, Mrs. Kittye Jonakin, Messick High 
School, Memphis; vice-chairman, Jeane 
Scott, South Side High School, Memphis; 
secretary, Mrs. Glynne Cross, White Station 
High School, White Station. 


Utah Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Utah Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, held in Salt Lake 
City in October, the following new officers 
were elected: president, Max Marquardson, 
Richfield High School; vice-president (junior 
college representative), Bill Henrie, Weber 
College; vice-president (college representa- 
tive), Mary Brown, University of Utah; 
treasurer, Lyle B. Webb, Bountiful High 
School; board of directors — Jessie Cowley, 
Olympus High School; I. W. Stevens, Jr., 
Stevens Henager School of Business; Mae 
Winn, North Cache High School; and Nellie 
Ray, Snow College. 
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North Dakota,Meeting 


The North Dakota Business Education 
Association held its annual meeting in Grand 
Forks on Thursday, October 18, 1956. 
DuWain Fagerstrom, formerly of Central 
High School, Grand Forks, and now of Con- 
cordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota, pre- 
sided. 

Neal Rasmussen of South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, spoke on book- 
keeping; and Dr. John L. Rowe, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, gave a 
demonstration in typewriting. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Arthur Nelson, State Teachers College, 
Minot; vice-president, Alan Brown, High 
School, Bismarck; secretary, Mabel Hartje, 
High School, Jamestown; treasurer, Jean 
Jacobson, High School, Grafton; Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association Ex- 
ecutive Board Member, Herbert Schimmel- 
pfennig, High School, Mohall; delegate to 
U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly, O. A. 
Parks, State School of Forestry, Bottineau. 

The 1957 meeting of the North Dakota 
Business Education Association will be held 
in Minot in October. 


International Society Sponsors 
European Course 


The International Society for Business 
Education of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association will sponsor a European 
course in the summer of 1957. The course 
will carry 8 semester hours of academic 
credit at New York University and will be 
directed by Dr. Herbert A. Tonne. 

The course will start about July 1 and 
end around August $1. The trip will be 
made both ways by boat. After a brief stay 
in Paris, the group will attend the Business 
Education Program to be conducted in 
Vienna, Austria, from July 11 to July 25. 
Several days each will be spent in the follow- 
ing cities in the order listed: Zurich, Munich, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Copenhagen. 
A final week will be spent in England. 

In every city the group will visit business 
firms, retailing establishments and have 
opportunity to study business schools and 
offices. The total cost will be around $1,400. 

Those interested in participating should 
write to Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, School of 
Education, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 8, New York. 
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Appointments at U.S.C. 


The University of 
Southern California, 
Los Angeles, has an- 
nounced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. William C. 
Himstreet, replacing 
Dr. Albert C. Fries, who 
went to Chico State Col- 
lege at the beginning of 
the fall term. Dr. Him- 
street, is associate pro- 
fessor and head of the 
Department of Office 
Administration and 
Business Education. 
Dr. Himstreet obtained 
his Doctor’s degree in 
1955 from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He also holds an A.B. degree from 
San Jose State College and an M.A. degree 
from Stanford University. 

Dr. Jessie Graham is serving on the 
faculty as visiting professor of business edu- 
cation. She recently retired from her posi- 
tion as supervisor of adult and higher 
education in business education with the 
Los Angeles City Schools. She is well known 
for her lifetime activities in business edu- 
cation. 

Other new appointments include: Wayne 
M. Baty, Vauncille Jones, Dean A. Peterson, 
Robert Carr, Charles S. Jameson, and James 
Manos. 











Dr. Himstreet 


New Vermont Officers 


The Vermont Business Teachers Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Edmunds 
High School, Burlington, on October 5. The 
following officers were elected: president, 
Norman A. Powell, Leland and Gray Semi- 
nary, Townshend; vice-president, Margaret 
Monta, Spaulding High School, Barre; 
treasurer, Mrs. Thelma Jobling, Edmunds 
High School, Burlington; secretary, 
Mrs. Irene F. Weston, Essex Junction High 
School. 

The main speaker at the meeting was 
Dr. James Meehan, chairman, Department 
of Business Education, Hunter College, New 
York City, who spoke on “Recent Trends 
in Business.” 

Nancy Murphy, educational representa- 
tive of International Business Machines 
Corporation, gave a talk and demonstration 
on the use of the electric typewriter. 
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CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 


1 FANTASTIC RECORD! 


® Adopted in all states (14) that have had adoptions 
since its publication 


ee 


® Selected for use in more than 80 per cent of the 
schocls in Tennessee and Kansas where three other 
books were also listed 








® Adopted for basal use in thousands of schools in 
states where there is no state adoption, including 
the senior high schools of Milwaukee, Syracuse, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, Kansas City, and many 
other cities 


* On the approved list in many cities where it is 
used in the majority of schools 


* Used in more schools than all other textbooks in 
the field combined 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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1957 American Business 
Education Yearbook 





Objectives and curric- 
ulum problems for busi- 
ness education beyond 
high school will highlight 
the forthcoming 1957 
American Business Edu- 
cation Yearbook. This 
publication will be the 
first of its kind devoted 
entirely to this important 
and growing area of busi- 
ness education. 

The Yearbook will con- 
tain four major sections. 
Part I presents an over- 
all picture showing the 
community of interest 
for higher education for business. This is 
developed through a thorough presentation 
of the historical development of business 
education from Colonial times, the present 
status of higher education for business, and 
current trends in the development of higher 
education for business. 

The business and general education back- 
ground in post-secondary programs for 
business is presented in Part II. Specific 
chapters deal with the following funda- 
mental bases of higher education for busi- 
ness: Liberal Arts, Economics and Finance, 
Business Law, Business Statistics, Con- 
sumer Research, Business Organization and 
Administration, Business Communications, 
and Human Relations. This section presents 
the interrelation of general business educa- 
tion to the more specialized technical and 
professional programs in the higher educa- 
tion for business, 

Part III is concerned with the objectives 
and curriculum implementation in higher 
education for business. Desirable programs 
for the establishment of curriculums in 
higher education for business are presented. 
The following professional programs are 
considered: Business Management, Ac- 
countancy and Records Management, Dis- 
tribution, Office Management, Secretarial 
Administration, Business Research in Statis- 
tics, and Insurance. Also in this section is a 
chapter on teaching personnel in higher edu- 
cation for business. 

The administration and effective imple- 
mentalion of post-secondary business pro- 
grams is presented in Part IV. Administra- 
tive considerations for post-secondary 
business programs are presented for the 
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following types of schools and agencies: the 
private business school, the junior college, 
specialized adult business programs, post- 
secondary vocational schools, the collegiate 
schools of business, the graduate school of 
business administration, multi-purpose state 
college, and the short courses, conferences, 
and management training programs. 

In the past, Yearbooks have been pri- 
marily concerned with business education in 
the secondary school. The 1957 Yearbook, 
however, will provide a very definite con- 
tribution for a broadening concept of busi- 
ness education through the important and 
growing contributions of various types of 
post-secondary schools in this program. 

This is undoubtedly the first attempt on a 
broad scale to deal with the problems of 
higher education in business. The editors 
have succeeded in getting some outstanding 
contributions from deans and faculty mem- 
bers in many of the major institutions of 
higher learning. 

John L. Rowe, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, is editor of the 
Yearbook; and Dr. Harry Huffman, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, is 
associate editor. The Yearbook is sponsored 
by the Joint Publications Commission of the 
National Business Teachers Association and 
the Eastern Business Teachers Association. 





101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
WRITINGS 


by Thompson & Phillips 
e 


A wir-o bound book with a stiff cover that 
will stand on its edges. This book provides 
a selection of timed writings varying in 
length from 4 minute to 15 minutes. Special 
drills are included of the following types: 
rhythm, common words, common phrases, 
speed sentences, double-letter drills, goal 
typing, and many others. 


List price, $1.08 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
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Catholic Business Education 
Association, Southern Unit 


The annual meeting of the Southern Unit 
of the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion was held on November 16 and 17 at 
Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. The convention theme was “Re- 
vitalizing Ideas to Meet Current Problems 
in Business Education.” 

The morning session, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 17, included a presentation of some of the 
accomplishments and growth of the Unit 
by Brother Remigius, $.C., national presi- 
dent of C.B.E.A. and former chairman of 
the Southern Unit; and a panel discussion 
entitled, ‘““The Experts Speak.” 

The afternoon session featured a type- 
writing demonstration by Alan C. Lloyd, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 


Middle Tennessee Meeting 


The Middle Tennessee Business Educa- 
tion Association held its annual fall luncheon 
meeting in Nashville on October 19. R. C. 
Hoffman, industrial relations manager for 
the Nashville Ford Glass Plant, spoke on 
“What Business Expects of the Beginning 
Office Worker.” Minnie Belle Owen, Hume- 
Fogg Technical and Vocational High School, 
Nashville, chairman, presided at the busi- 
ness meeting. 

The new officers for 1956-57 are: presi- 
dent, Willie Howard Huddleston, Central 
High School, Cookeville; vice-president, 
Christine Stroop, Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville; and secretary-treasurer, Ella Lee 
Piper, Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational 
High School, Nashville. 


New Wyoming Officers 


The Wyoming Business Teachers Associa- 
tion held its state meeting in Casper on 
October 10 to 18. The new officers, elected 
for 1956-58, are as follows: president, 
Lucille Mortensen, Lovell; vice-president, 
Dave Gillespie, Cheyenne;  secretary- 
treasurer, Ruth Schamber, Powell; publica- 
tion editor, Donna Ayer, Rawlins; member- 
ship chairman, James Thompson, Buffalo; 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- 
ciation representative, Margaret Blacker, 
Laramie. 
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Pennsylvania Meeting 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association will meet in Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, during the annual Pennsylvania 
State Education Association convention. 
The session will be held in the Crafts Room 
of the YWCA on Friday, December 28, at 
9:00 a.m. The distributive education teachers 
will meet with the business teachers. 

Clarence G. Enterline of Elizabethtown 
College will be the speaker. His topic, “You 
and Your Work,” will present a challenge to 
department heads and classroom teachers. 
Prior to his recent appointment to the 
Elizabethtown faculty, Mr. Enterline was 
principal of the Reading Public Evening 
School. 


Indiana Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Indiana busi- 
ness teachers was held Thursday and Friday, 
October 25 and 26, at Manual High School 
in Indianapolis. 

The morning assembly was addressed by 
Dr. Ray G. Price, professor of education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, on 
“Teaching in Action.” 

The afternoon meeting consisted of a 
number of special interest group meetings on 
typewriting, shorthand, basic business, book- 
keeping, and office practice. 

The new officers elected to the Association 
are: president, Elwood Miller, Southport 
High School; vice-president, Mary Rowe, 
Howe High School. Indianapolis; secretary- 
treasurer, Nell Weaver, Southport High 
School; member of executive committee, 
Guy Mahan, Washington High School. 


New Hampshire Business 
Teachers Elect Officers 


The New Hampshire Business Educators 
Association held its annual meeting in 
Manchester on October 18 in conjunction 
with the State Teachers Association. 

Donald H. Peterson, Pinkerton Academy, 
Derry, was elected president. The other new 
officers and directors are: vice-president, 
Mrs. Mabel Wilbur, Lebanon High School, 
Lebanon; secretary-treasurer, Florence Flint, 
Thayer High School, Winchester; directors, 
Richard Dyer, High School, Portsmouth; 
Mrs. Margaret Klaybor, High School, 
Hanover; Agnes Riley, High School, Plym- 
outh. 
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Doctorates Granted by 
Columbia University 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, has recently announced 
that the following persons in business edu- 
cation received their doctorates. The thesis 
titles are in parenthesis: 

David L. Chomitz, Community College 
9 Temple University. (“Business Educa- 
tion for Adults in the Junior Colleges.”’) 

Alice L. Holst, head of Secretarial Science 

Jepartment, Pacific Union College, Angwin, 
Salifornia. (“A Self-Teaching Manual on 
Sollege Note Taking Without Aid of Short- 
iand.”’) 

Harold F. Linamen, assistant professor in 
‘he Business Department of Anderson 
college, Anderson, Indiana. (“Business 
\dministration for Ministers of the Church 
of God.”’) 

Walter R. McConnell, assistant professor 
of business education at Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 
(“Professional Field Services for Business 
Teachers As Offered by Selected Teacher 
Education Institutions.’’) 

Bernadine T. Meyer, East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina. (“‘A Study 
of Selected Factors Possessed by Drop-outs 
and Non-dropouts in Eleven Western Penn- 
sylvania High Schools.”’) 

Theodore Zaner, training administrator 
of the New York Naval Shipyard. (“‘Man- 
agement Participation in a Comprehensive 
Program of Supervisor Development.”’) 


Maryland Teachers Meet 


President Wylie W. Burgess presided at 
the annual luncheon meeting of the Mary- 
land Business Education Association, held 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, on 
October 19. 

Dr. Margaret Plunkett of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C., spoke 
to the group on the total labor situation in 
the United States, with special reference to 
its implications for business education. 

The newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, Mrs. Mary E. Tronsue, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore; vice-president, 
Albert J. Sgro, Milford Mill High School; 
secretary, Katherine Flynn, Oxon Hill High 
School; treasurer, John J. Walker, Jr., 
-onggmag Sasscer High School, Upper Marl- 

oro. 
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Projects 
in 
Clerieal 
Practice 


By Goodfellow 
and Rosenberg 


Ready in Janvary 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL PRACTICE is an 
illustrated textbook-workbook. It contains a 
series of six projects as shown below. These 
projects provide a variety of activities in- 
volving clerical duties — writing checks; 
keeping a purchases invoice register and other 
business records; taking stock; calculating 
tax deductions; preparing cash register tallies, 
reports of past-due accounts, alphabetic and 
numeric indexes, and daily and periodic 
summary sheets for salesmen; and handling 
complaints and making adjustments. 


The projects are as follows: 

Project 1 — The Variety Drug Store 

Project 2 — The Quality Grocery 

Project 3 — The Community Department 
Store 

Project 4 — The Retail Jewelry and Ap- 
pliance Company 

Project 5— The Superior Baking Com- 
pany 

Project 6 — The Security Life Insurance 
Company 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Typing with an Accent 
on Aviation 


(By Helen R. Johnson 
Boise Junior College 
Boise, Idaho) 


Typing is ordinarily a class with a mini- 
mum amount of class discussion. However, 
in the spring of the year, when interest 
begins to lag a little, it is a good time to 
introduce a typing project with class dis- 
cussion and participation. 

I have used the students’ natural interest 
in air travel and aviation as the basis for one 
project. The class is divided into several 
groups of four to five students who are told 
to ‘compose a letter asking for some in- 
formation concerning air travel. In this way 
the students participate in a group and con- 
sult with each other to develop the best 
letter of inquiry possible. Since it is a group 
assigument, only one letter is collected from 
each group. ‘These letters are graded and in 
turn passed to another group which must 
answer them. 

Now the fun begins! I have available in 
the room, in order to make answering these 
inquiries possible, timetables (these may be 
secured from local airlines offices) and ma- 
terial from the State Department of Aero- 


nautics. The students must learn to read 
timetables in order to answer inquiries such 
as, ““How much is the round-trip fare from 
Boise to Cairo, Egypt, and how long will the 
flight take?” To answer a letter concerning 
flying a horse-and-pack outfit into the primi- 
tive area for a hunting trip, the students 
had the experience of making inquiry of a 
charter airline. Another letter asked for in- 
formation concerning sending a package by 
air express to Paris, France. Airlines are 
happy to cooperate with class activities of 
this nature, as they are eager to advertise 
the advantages of air travel. 

Among the several benefits accruing from 
this project were that the students were 
putting their typing to actual use; they were 
participating in a social learning situation 
where each contributed to the production of 
a top-notch letter; the monotony of the 
spring “lag” was alleviated; and the students 
not only learned to read timetables and to 
answer inquiries, but they also learned more 
about the age of aviation. 














Testing Program for 
Teacher Education Institutions 


To meet the needs of teacher education 
institutions for instruments to assess certain 
aspects of teacher preparation, Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey, 
announces the introduction of the New 
Teacher Education Examination Program. 
Beginning April 1, 1957, the examinations 
will be available for administration by insti- 
tutions offering an accredited program in 
teacher education. 

The examinations, which were prepared 
by the Educational Testing Service test 


development staff, provide detailed measure- 
ment in various areas of professional knowl- 
edge and cultural background. Included also 


.is a series of tests designed to measure 


competencies in specific teaching fields. 

The new program focuses its services 
solely on institutional evaluations. Educa- 
tional Testing Service furnishes the testing 
material, scores the answer sheets, and pro- 
vides each participating institution with 
score reports and summary data. Each in- 
stitution may set its own testing date. 





List price, 80 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN 

Cincinnati 27 

Chicago 5 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering 
such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, abbreviations, 
punctuation, and many other references that are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a per- 
manent reference for all office workers. It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have one. 


San Francisco 3 


PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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Have you tried using 


CORONET FILMS 


with your South-Western texts? 


Coronet Instructional Films has produced several films designed to be used in 
high school business, economics, and secretarial courses. Prominent textbook 
authors worked carefully with the producers in preparing films which correlate 
with the text you’re using. Check the list below to find your text and the films 
correlated to it. In every case, one or more of the authors of each textbook was 


also educational collaborator for the related films. 


BUSINESS & ECONOMICS 


Text: 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting — Carlson, Forkner, 
Prickett 


Film: Bookkeeping and You 


Text: General Business — Crabbe, 
Enterline, DeBrum 


Films: What is Business? 
Sharing Economic Risks 
Your Thrift Habits 
What is Money? 


Text: Business Filing — Bassett, Agnew 


Film: Filing Procedures in Business* 


Text: Applied Economics — Dodd 


Films: Capitalism 
The Law of Demand and Supply* 
Banks and Credit 


Text: Applied Business Law — Fisk, 
Pomeroy 

Film: What is a Contract? 

Text: Consumer Economic Problems — 
Wilson, Eyster 

Films: Understanding the Dollar* 
Consumer Protection 

SECRETARIAL 

Text: 20th Century Typewriting — 
Lessenberry and Crawford 

Films: Ready to Type 
Building Typing Skill 

Text: Secretarial Office Practice — 
Agnew, Meehan, Loso 

Films: The Secretary: A Normal Day* } 


The Secretary: Taking Dictation* 
The Secretary: Transcribing* 


*Each of these one-reel films (indicated by *) may be purchased for 
$100 in color or $55 in black-and-white. All other films listed are 
$90 in color or $45 in black-and-white. See for yourself how Coro- 
net has set the standards by which all instructional films are judged. 
Preview prints of these releases are now available on request. Or 
for complete rental or purchase information, simply write: 


Coronet Films room 106-8 
CORONET BUILDING © CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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What Our Town Does for Us. (Released in 
1955.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture in color or 
black and white was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films. Dr. Ellis F. Hartford, University of Kentucky, 
acted as educational collaborator. The film may be 
shown in 11 minutes. 

Summary. Through the simple story of Billy’s visit 
to his town hall to purchase a bicycle tag, ““What Our 
Town Does for Us,”’ develops several concepts basic to 
understanding community government and its services. 

As Billy and his father walk to the town hall, Billy 
and the audience learn that such services as street- 
cleaning, protection by policemen and firemen, main- 
tenance of parks and playgrounds, and aid from a public 
health nurse are provided by the community for people 
who live in it. They learn, too, that these services are 
paid for by taxes collected from the inhabitants of the 
community. 

At the town hall, Billy is taken on a tour and shown 
the various departments of the community’s govern- 
ment. Students viewing the film learn that the com- 
munity has a central, organizing government, divided 
into departments. 

By developing these items simply and clearly, ““What 
Our Town Does for Us,” provides the teacher with an 
educational tool which she may use in a number of 
ways. The film can introduce the classroom study of 
community government and community services. It 
may be used both before and after a class field trip to 
the city hall or municipal building; and, it provides 
opportunities for integration with the total program. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in general business, consumer education, and economics 
classes. 


Sale and Rental. This film may be obtained from 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. The film sells at $55 for black and 
white and $100 for color. 


How to Sell Quality. (Released in December, 
1954.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture in black and 
white was produced by the Jam Handy Organization, 
Detroit, Michigan. The film may be shown in approxi- 
mately 26 minutes. 


Summary. The purpose of this film is to suggest and 
show the advantage of offering superior products that 
will encourage superior salesmanship. The important 
value is to make the entire sales organization quality- 
conscious. In addition it offers time-tested techniques, 
based on simple arithmetic, which will help any sales- 
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man, no matter what he is selling. The film is based on 
the best-selling booklet, ““How to Sell Quality,” by J. C. 
Aspley. Many sales executives regard this booklet 
as, the finest aid for salesmen ever written 


Recommended Use. This film is of high educational 
value and interest to high school sales classes and stu- 
dents who plan to enter the selling field after graduation. 
It would also be of interest to classes in distributive 
education. 


Sale and Rental. Schools (accredited institutions) 
may rent this film for a flat rate of $25.00 per showing. 
Schools may purchase a print of the film outright for a 
cost of $187.50 net price. The printed booklet, “How 
to Sell Quality,” is also available at 40 cents per single 
copy reduced in price for larger orders. Also available 
are four separate charts for bulletin board use. A single 
set of four sells for $1.00. Larger orders at a reduced 
price. “How to Sell Quality” may be obtained from the 
Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Directing Your Dollars. (Released in 1955.) 

This silent $5-mm. filmstrip in color was produced by 

. the Education Division of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. 


Summary. This 62-frame filmstrip, developed in 
cooperation with a committee of outstanding educators, 
describes the money management problems of three 
high school students in connection with the senior prom. 
The problems are presented in such a way as to capture 
the interest of the students and stimulate classroom 
discussion. The difficulties of Alice Downs, Jack 
Brandt, and Babs Block serve to illustrate the fact 
that the way a person spends his money shows what his 
true values are. “To direct our dollars wisely, we must 
know what we want from life — in other words, we must 
define our personal values.” 


Recommended Use. “Directing Your Dollars” is 
suitable for use in high school classes in consumer edu- 
cation, guidance, and general business. It would also 
prove helpful for use in junior high school general busi- 
ness classes. 


Sale and Rental. This filmstrip may be obtained from 
the Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. There 
is no charge for rental except the postage. “Directing 
Your Dollars” may also be purchased from the Institute 
for $3.00 per print. 
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Casualty Insurance. (Released in 1954.) This 
16-mm. sound motion pictufe“in color or black and 
white was produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. The film may be shown in 20 minutes. 

Summary. “Casualty Insurance” portrays the need 
for insurance in everyday life and the variety of services 
provided by insurance businesses both to the insured 
and to the whole community. 

The film begins by depicting a number of dramatized 
incidents illustrating the extent of possible risk of loss 
due to burglary and accidents that confronts every man. 
These incidents exemplify two principal risks: (1) that 
of loss or injury to the person himself; and (2) that of 
bearing responsibility for the injury of others. 
Mr. Davis, an insurance man, then explains how the 
casualty insurance institution assumes this risk, eases 
the shock of loss, and spreads the cost over many 
policyholders. 


Mr. Davis uses the case of Ed Randall, one of his 
policyholders, to illustrate the importance and purpose 
of casualty insurance. As he hurries to work one morn- 
ing, Randall is involved in an accident at an intersection 
in which the other driver is injured. A cal! to Mr. Davis 
initiates the process whereby an adjuster, Charley 
Ashburne, obtains the facts regarding bodily injury, 
property damage, and details surrounding the accident 
from which he estimates the prospects of settlement or 
the possibility of suit. 

The injured driver decides to sue, however, and 
Ed Randall’s case is brought to court. Here, the 
testimony of different individuals and facts brought to 
light by the experts working on Randall’s behalf reveal 
that, though he exceeded the speed limit in the area, he 
had arranged for an ambulance and had called the 
police at the time of the accident. In addition, it is 
demonstrated that Randall’s vision was obstructed at 
the intersection by a sign posted beyond the legal limits 
into the corner. As a result, the adjuster is able to 
effect an equitable settlement out of court. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for usc 
in all general business, economics, and consumer edeua- 
tion classes. 


Sale and Rental. “Casualty Insurance” may be 
obtained from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. The selling price 
for a black and white print is $100 and $200 for color. 


Your Social Security. (Released in 1955). This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white was 
produced by the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The film may be shown in 138 minutes. 


Summary. “Your Social Security” is a documentary 
account of old-age and survivors’ insurance outlining 
the development of the federal insurance program. The 
amounts paid to retired workers and survivors of 
workers are pointed out in several examples. The film 
also illustrates the set-up of the Social Security District 
Office, including filing systems, record keeping, calcu- 
lating machines, and proper administration of each 
wage earner’s record. All features of this vast system 
of social insurance are highlighted in an interesting 
manner in “Your Social Security.” 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in high school consumer economics, general business, 
and business law classes. 


Sale and Rental. “Your Social Security” is furnished 
free and may be obtained by contacting your nearest 
Social Security District Office, the address of which 
may be secured from your local post office. 
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Getting a Job. (Released in 1954.) This 16-mm. 
sound motion picture in black and white was produced 
by Hal Kopel. Dr. Harry D. Kitson, professor emeritus 
of education, Columbia University, acted as educa- 
tional collaborator. The film may be shown in 16 min- 
utes. 


Summary. “Getting a Job” describes the step-by- 
step procedure through which various kinds of jobs are 
obtained. The film introduces Ed Bartley, a high schcol 
senior, who finds that he can no longer put off the 
matter of looking for a job. A large chart is shown 
which illustrates the six main roads to a job: employ- 
ment services; want ads; leads from friends; commercial 
employment agencies; city, state, and federal civil 
service; and personal applications. Examples are given 
in this film of three high school students obtaining jobs 
through the use of employment agencies, newspaper 
want ads, and the civil service department. Important 
steps are illustrated in making an interview and filling 
out the application form. After Ed has gathered 
information about prospective employers, he prepares 
his personal history, gets letters of reference, and then 
calls on his first prospect. After calling on company 
after company, he finally lands a job in an order-filling 
department of a wholesale house. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in basic business, social studies, vocational guidance, 
and problems of democracy classes. It can also be used 
to good advantage in adult classes. 


Rental. “Getting a Job” may be obtained from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette, 
Wilmette, Illinois, or Business Education Films, 
630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, New York. The 
rental price is $3.50. 


Filing Procedures in Business. (Released in 
1950.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture in color or 
black and white was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films. Ernest D. Bassett, Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion, Department of Education, State of California, 
acted as educational advisor. The film may be shown 
in approximately 11 minutes. 


Summary. This film explains how a filing system 
works. It includes an overview of some of the pro- 
cedures used in getting materials ready for filing; 
namely, primary guides, individual folders, miscel- 
laneous folders, etc. The need for establishing and 
following filing rules is stressed. Drawer arrangement 
for handling active and inactive correspondence, subject 
matter divisions, miscellaneous items, and sub-card 
headings are also illustrated. The film demonstrates 
how to prepare letters for filing by using the following 
steps: (1) looking for the release mark on the letter 
indicating that it is ready for filing, (2) scanning the 
letter to see under what name it should be filed, 
(3) coding the letter to indicate where it is to be filed 
by underscoring or some other convenient method, 
(4) using a cross reference where it seems necessary to 
do so. 

All the different ways of filing, whether they be 
alphabetically, geographically, or numerically, are 
emphasized in “Filing Procedures in Business.” This 
film summarizes that a filing system to function properly 
must include adequate facilities, systematic procedures, 
and systematic arrangement. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
office practice, clerical practice, adult and separate 
filing classes. It would also be helpful to classes in 
distributive education. 

Rental. “Filing Procedures in Business” may be ob- 
tained from Business Education Films, Film Center 
Building, 630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 
The rental price is $2.50. 
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Business Education Index. 1955. Published by 
Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity. This 62-page booklet 
contains an index of business education articles com- 
piled from a selected list of periodicals and yearbooks 
published during the year 1955. The contents of the 
booklet have been edited by Louis C. Nanassy, Ed.D., 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, New 
Jersey. The authors and subject entries have been 
classified and arranged in a manner for easy guidance 
reference use. The “Subject Headings” on the inside 
front page indicate the wealth of source materials con- 
tained in the booklet. A list of the general periodicals 
and the business education periodicals indexed more 
than once is given at the end of the booklet. A “key” 
to the abbreviations used is provided to aid the reader 
for accurate guidance use. Additional copies of this 
Index may be obtained from Dr. Charles B. Hicks, 
Executive Secretary, Delta Pi Epsilon, College of 
Commerce, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


**How-to”’ pamphlets. These pamphlets are 
adapted from materials originally published in Adult 
Leadership, a monthly publication of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association. The titles of the pamphlets ure: 
“How to Lead Discussions,” “Planning Better Pro- 
grams,” “Taking Action in the Community,” “Under- 
standing How Groups Work,” “Howto Teach Adults,” 
and “How to Use Role Playing and Other Tools for 
Learning.” Although these materials were prepared 
primarily for use in Adult Education, teachers of regular 
classes may also derive some helpful aids and sugges- 
tions. The pamphlets are printed 48 pages in length. 
For sale at 60 cents a copy, any two for $1.00 and 
40 cents each for three to 24 copies. Order from the 
Adult Education Association, 743 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Money Management for Young Moderns. 
1954. This 20-page, printed, paper-hbound booklet 
suggests ways for teenagers to learn the skill of handling 
money wisely. The following topies are included: 
Set Your Own Goals, Where Do You Get the Money You 
Spend?, What Do You Actually Spend Money for Now?, 
Your Record of Expenses for One to Four Weeks. How 
to Make a Practical Spending Plan, Your Spending 
Plan, Reaching Your Goals, Ways to Handle Savings, 
How Are You Doing?, Set Yourself Up in Business, and 
Looking into Your Future. Price 10 cents. Order from 
Consumer Education Department, Houselold Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


EVIEW 


OF NEW LITERATURE 


How We Live in America. 1955. Second Edition. 
A 50-page, paper-bound booklet that includes a listing 
of visual aids, films, wall charts, and pamphlets to aid 
social studies teachers and school administrators. In 
addition to the listing of these visual aids, the booklet 
will serve as a Teachers’ Discussion Guide. For many 
years the American Economic Foundation has been 
working toward the elimination of economic illiteracy. 
To help solve this problem teaching tools were needed 
for use in factories. offices, and high school classrooms. 
The foundation research study shows that 80 per cent 
of all students do not go to college and vitally need some 
basic economic facts of life as these same students will 
be our workers of tomorrow. The materials and suggest- 
ions contained in this bovoklet will make the all- 
important subject of economics not only understand- 
able but also exciting to students and teachers alike. 
This booklet, published by the National Schools Com- 
mittee, may be obtained by writing to American 
Economic Foundation, 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Annotated Listing of Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Aids on Education in Family Finance. 
Bulletin #13. 1956. The units in this 44-page booklet 


- were prepared by teachers attending summer workshops 


in family finance, sponsored each year by the National 
Committee. The booklet contains a classified and an- 
notated list of several hundred carefully screened book- 
lets, motion pictures, filmstrips, periodicals, catalogs, 
and sources of materials in Family Fianance. Designed 
for use by high school teachers and guidance counselors. 
The bibliography lists materials under 23 different 
headings such as Banking, Budgeting, Insurance, In- 
vestments, Social Security, Wills, etc. Request copy 
from National Commitee for Education in Family Fi- 
ance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York, 22, N. Y. 
Single copies are free; additional copies, 30 cents each. 


Your Opportunities in Distribution. 1954. 
This 30-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet is the 
fifth in a series of vocational guidance pamphlets pre- 
pared for high schools and colleges. An advisory com- 
mittee from business and education assisted in the pre- 
paration of the pamphlet. It includes the following 
ch»pters: Chapter 1, King Customer; Chapter 2, 
Products and Markets; Chapter 3. Careers in Advertis- 
ing: Chapter 4, Careers in Selling; Chapter 5, The Road 
Ahead. Free. Address your requests to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 
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5th Edition 





SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is a book that bridges the gap 
from the classroom learning situation to the practical office 
working situation. It ties together important skills and knowledge 
in developing a student into a job-competent office worker. The 
new fifth edition offers you the edvantage of a kook which 
= has been refined and improved through five editions. 


There is an available workbook and a set of achievement 
tests to correlate with SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE. FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, an outfit to give 
realistic filing practice, can also be used. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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George and the Dragon 

A tramp knocked on the back door of an English 
inn called “George and the Dragon” and a woman 
opened it. 

“Could I ’ave a bite to eat, mum?” he asked. 

“No,” said the woman, slamming the door. 

He knocked again and the woman again opened the 
door. 

“Now could I ’ave a few words with George?” he 
said. 

e ee 


He’s No Expert 


A motorist was driving through the country when 
suddenly his motor stopped. He got out of the car 
and raised up the hood to see if he might locate the 
trouble. All at once a voice from behind him said, 
“The trouble is in the carburetor.” Quickly the 
motorist turned around in surprise, but saw only an 
old horse standing on the other side of the fence watch- 
ing him. Hardly daring to believe his ears, he asked, 
“Did you say something?” 

“Yes. I said you’d better check your carburetor,” 
replied the horse. 

Rushing down the road to the nearest farmhouse, 
the motorist excitedly related his experience to the 
old farmer who answered the door. “Was it an old 
bay horse with one flop ear?” asked the farmer. 

“Yes, yes, that’s the one!” 

“Well, don’t pay any attention to him,” the farmer 
scoffed. “He don’t know anything about automobiles 
anyway.” 

ee © e 


Better Qualified 
“Just why do you want a married man to work for 
you, rather than a bachelor?” asked the curious chap. 
“Well,” said the boss, “the married men don’t get 
so upset if I yell at them.” 


Call Me Mister 
An Indian petitioned the judge of an Arizona court 
to change his name. 
“What is your name now?”’ asked the judge. 
“Chief Screeching Train Whistle,” said the Indian. 
“And what do you wish to be your name?” 


The Indian folded his arms majestically, and 
grunted, “Toots.” 
188 


A Realist 
Teacher: ““What do you call the last teeth we get?” 
Pupil: “False teeth.” 


a 


Made to Order 

A typica Texas yarn tells about the near-sighted 
oil man who couldn’t see two feet ahead of him without 
glasses. During a trip to England he bought a special 
deluxe Rolls-Royce and sent it back to Texas in his 
private plane. 

Taking some friends out for a spin, he opened the 
Rolls up to 100 miles an hour, and then suddenly took 
off his glasses. A shriek of terror rose from his pals. 

“Joe! You'll kill us all,” they cried in chorus. “Put 
your glasses back on.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Joe, stepping on the accelerator, 
“T had the windshield ground to my prescription.” 


He Ought to Know 
The teacher was testing her students’ knowledge of 
proverbs. 
“Cleanliness is next to what?” she asked. 
A small boy replied with feeling: “Impossible.” 


Nothing Like It 

A first-grader came home from school one day and 
announced excitedly, “They’ve got a magic record 
player at our school.” 

“A magic record player?” asked his puzzled mother. 

“Yes,” explained the boy. “You don’t have to plug 
it into the electricity. You don’t even need electricity 
to make it play. All you do is wind up a crank!” 


Like Mother, Like Son 

Among the pupils in a high school chemistry class 
was a lad who had a tendency to monopolize discus- 
sions. The teacher decided that such a troublesome 
habit should be called to the attention of his parents. 

On his report card she wrote: “Allan isa good student 
but he talks too much.” 

The boy’s father wrote back: “If you think he is 
bad you should meet his mother.” 
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TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Peter L. Aanew 


A laborator Y 


practice 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


/Care has been given to providing 
wide experiences 


VTyping is done from handwritten 
copy 

VEmployment forms and problems 
receive adequate attention 


/One-time carbon is used for the bills 
of lading and the purchase orders 


VTabulation and figures get ample 
attention 


Both ruled and unruled forms are 
used 


V/In addition to filling in legal forms, 
one legal form is typed in full 


VProceeds from simple to complex 
forms 


Actual gummed file folder labels are 
provided to be typed 


set 


for and office 


typing practice 
TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE has been 
the most widely used practice set designed for 
use in typing or office practice classes. Teachers 
had long felt the need for practical office typing 
jobs in the classroom. The previous edition 
fulfilled this need and gained immediate, 
wide popularity. The second edition has been 
improved by making changes where a more 
practical form or procedure would do more to 
bridge the gap between the classroom and the 
office. 


This practice set contains forty jobs, covering a 
six-month period. It is a self-contained unit 
including all the required forms and supplies 
for completing these jobs on a typewriter. The 
instructions for each job explain whattodo. The 
set may be completed in approximately twenty- 
five hours of work. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Two teachers wanted: One to teach Stenograph- 
Stenotype, and the other to teach Gregg shorthand and 
ypewriting. Old, successful school in Metropolitan 
New Jersey. Permanent position. Good salary schedule. 
An unusual opportunity. Give age. education, experi- 
ence, and when available in first letter. Address, No. 55. 


Well-established business college located in Middle 
West has an opening for high-type experienced salesman. 
Drawing Account and commission. Good position for 
a good representative. Address, No. 56. 


Experienced administrator-education, 53, wishes to 
contact a schoolman who is honest, capable, and finan- 
cially responsible for a partnership venture in the private 
business college field. Please give full particulars in first 
letter. Address, No. 57. 





A field registrar wanted to contact students and oe 

to high schools. Good salary plus expenses. Excellent 

opportunity for right rson. Old-established, high 
a school with excellent reputation. Address, 
o. 58. 


Two teaching positions will be open January 1, or can 
be made available immediately for the right teachers. 
Ideal man-wife combination. First position is for a typ- 
ing, English, and spelling instructor in a Southeastern 
business college in a town of 25,000. The other position 
is instructing airmen in clerical techniques at the local 
Air Force Base. Both positions offer good starting salaries 
with fringe benefits. Address, No. 62. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman teacher, middle-aged, with degree and twenty- 
five years’ teaching experience, desires position in ac- 
credited business school or high school. ‘Can teach all 
a subjects. Available immediately. Address 

o. 53. 





Married man; age 50; 26 vears’ management experi- 
ence; B.A., M.C.S., LL.D. degrees; available soon for 
private business college or institutional management. 
Address, No. 54. 





WANTED TO BUY 
Experienced industrial educator desires to acquire 
interest or lease of business or private college. Suitable 
for management education programs. Address, No. 60. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college, located in the heart of city in New 
Jersey, for sale. Fully equipped with school furniture 
and supplies. Seating capacity 90 students. Well- 
established. No competition. Priced low to sell, due to 

ess. Excellent opportunity. Address, No. 61. 





School in choice location in New York City, in con- 
tinuous operation for over forty years, for sale. Reason- 
able rent. Capacity for 150 students. Owner is retiring. 
Full details upon request. Address, No. 63. 





Desirable business college for sale in central Ohio. 
Excellent reputation. Good enrollment. Capacity 75 
students. Low rental. Priced to sell because owner has 
other interest. Address, No. 64. 





paying wages are explained. 


time cards. 


in the bookkeeping entries for payroll work. 
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CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
Second Edition 
by John A. Pendery 


Here is some new, outstanding material in the form of a combination textbook and workbook for 
clerical training classes. It can be used as an independent project in bookkeeping, in business arith- 
metic, or in office practice. It is devoted to the clerical work required in the preparation of payrolls. 
There are ten assignments, requiring 20-25 hours for completion. 


The first seven assignments provide training in computing wages and salaries, recording the time 
worked, recording deductions from wages, and preparing payroll reports and records. 


The eighth assignment consists of a project in which the student does all the payroll work for a 
period of four weeks at the close of the year. All necessary forms and materials are provided, including 


Assignment 9 explains and illustrates various payroll systems and Assignment 10 provides training 


An examination copy will be sent on request if it will b* considered for class use. 
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Its popularity keeps climbing higher 


90" CENTURY 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
20th Edition—By Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett 





The twentieth edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEP- 
ING AND ACCOUNTING has set an outstanding record 
of popularity because it is easy to learn and easy to 
teach. It has been adopted in all states having adop- 
tions since its publication. This record plus its adoption 
record in large cities plus its wide usage in individual 
schools throughout the country make a truly amazing 
record. 


States which have adopted the twentieth edition are 
Alabama (basal), Florida (basal), Idaho (multiple), Indi- 
ana (multiple), Kansas (multiple), Mississippi (basal), 
North Carolina (basal), Oklahoma (multiple), Oregon 
(multiple), South Carolina (cobasal), Tennessee 
(multiple), and Utah (multiple). Detroit, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
Cincinnati are a few of the cities where it is the 
basally adopted book. In both states and cities 
where it is on the multiple list, it is used in 


many more schools than all other books com- 
bined. 
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Realistic .|. . Flexible . . . Inexpensive 


BUSINESS 
FILING 


2nd Edition 

















and 
Agnew 





The first edition of BUSINESS FILING set a popular pattern for the teaching of 
filing. The second edition continues the same practical presentation with 
improvements in organization and text material. Rules for alphabetic indexing 
have been simplified and examples improved and clarified. Appropriate 
coverage is given to the four basic filing systems: Alphabetic, numeric, subject, 
and geographic. Specialized types of indexing and filing systems are treated 
without undue emphasis given to any system made by a particular manufacturer. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE contains the boxes, guides, folders, cards, corre- 
spondence, cross-reference sheets, and other materials for the student's use in 
getting realistic experience in filing. 


BUSINESS FILING and FILING OFFICE PRACTICE can be used for a course 
of twenty, thirty, or forty periods. 


Certificates are furnished free for each student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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ANEW 1956 FIFTH EDITION 
OF THE MOST TEACHABLE 
BOOK If THE 
FIELD 


A\pplied Economics 


By J. H. Dodd 


APPLIED ECONOMICS, Fifth Edition, is a book you will 
be proud to use. It presents a balanced treatment of 
fundamental economic principles interestingly written in 
nontechnical language. Our American economy is de- 
scribed and explained in terms of the experiences of the 
student. Suggestions from teachers and students who used 
the previous edition have been utilized. A concise sum- 
mary, set in italics, is given at the end of each chapter. 


The primary purpose of APPLIED ECONOMICS, Fifth 

Edition, is to develop an enlightened economic citizen. 

The origin and flow of the national income is explained 

simply and supplemented with graphic material. Such 

terms as gross national product, net national product, 
national income, personal income, disposable income, 
spendings, savings, and other commonly heard eco- 
nomic terms are explained and illustrated. It is a 
book that will appeal to today’s high school senior 
because of the information it gives of immediate 
interest and future value. 





















A workbook and achievement tests are available. 
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SPEED TYPING 
Second Edition 
By Tidwell and Bell 


A paper-bound book of 76 pages designed for 
supplementary selective drills for speed work 
or for a short intensive speed course. 














BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
Second Edition 
By Wanous 
A paper-bound book of 62 pages for beginning 
or advanced students, recommended for cor- 
recting bad habits, developing good habits, 
and developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
Second Edition ; WRITINGS 
By Wanous By Thompson and Phillips 
A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing Each of the five parts contains speed-building 
problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. drills, plus twenty timed writings. Part 6 con- 
tains one long timed writing suitable for an 
hour's test. 
TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS BUSINESS LETTER TYPING 


Second Edition 
By MacClain and Dame 


By Bowman 
A paper-bound book to provide further training 


Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a in the mechanical preparation of business and 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up personal-business letters. Adequate practice 
drill and a follow-up exercise. The timed is provided on each style and length of letter. 
writings also provide specific training in tech- All letters are from business offices with neces- 
niques and short cuts. sary editorial changes for correctness. 
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